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ORIGINAL TALES. 








THE BLACKSMITH OF CLONMEL. 





BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


I nave often wondered at the strange fatality by which it seemed 
pre-ordained that I should be present whenever any eventful inci- 
dent occurred in the early life of the blacksmith. By accident I 
was by when Margaret Lynch eloped with him, and when she was 
married to him. A year had she now been his wife. He was a 
father. She had presented him with a bey. They lived near the 
forge which I spoke of in the commencement. The house was a 
very neat cottage, a little off the road, with about an acre of ground 
in the rear, which served for a kind of kitchen garden. Potatoes, cab- 
bages, and currant and goosberry trees, in rows, were set in it. I be- 
came a sort of visiting acquaintance, I am ashamed to say, without 
my mother’s knowledge ; and through the aid of Mick, who took 
care to give me a hint whenever his car was going in that direc- 
tion, had frequeat opportunities of calling. I was always heart- 
ily welcome ; but it pained me to see that neither the blacksmith 
nor his wife was happy. Not that they did not love each other! 
Far from it! Their attachment seemed to have increased since 
their union. I never saw any thing more tender than the manner 
of his deportment toward her. There was a melting softness in his 
voice whenever he addressed her; while the way in which, on such 
occasions, she would look up in his face, would often bring a tear 
into my eye; it was so fond, so confiding, so grateful. 

There was no secret as to the cause which preyed upon their 
hearts and depressed spirits, which love and contented possession 
had else made light and buoyant. The curse of Jerry Lynch was 
hanging over them. It lowered upon them from the looks of their 
neighbours, their acquaintance, and even their friends. ‘ Who 
would be Margaret Brennan? Three times had she fainted before 
the priest could begin the ceremony, and her father had cursed her 
and her husband at the altar, at the entrance, and outside the cha- 
pel.” I was not aware of the last circumstance until sometime af- 
terward. ‘Bad luck was sure to be their portion.” And palpable 
were the signs by which it showed itself. The price of iron sud- 
denly advanced, and no stock had Phil Brennan on hand. It was the 
same with coals, which, the winter being unusually long and severe, 
rose to so high a price that there was scarcely such a thing as pur- 
chasing them, except by the wealthier tradesmen and the gentry. 
Then nothing seemed to prosper that Phil Brennan put his hand to. 
The horses that he shod were certain to fall lame, or to stumble, 
or to get the glanders, or to become touched in the wind. A wheel 
came off near his door; he repaired it; and scarcely had the car 
gone a mile when the horse ran away, fell, and broke the car to 
pieces. His fire would not light like that of any other smith—had 
not the same heat in it—was as weak as if it had been made of 
turf. Ina word, his business must decline, and of course, it did 
so, or the gossips had else been false prophets. This accounted to 
me afterward for the way in which Margaret Brennan coloured, 
when several times rcnning she set down before me a piece of 
cake without any butter on it; or hastily removed, without letting 
me see it, some dish on which they had been dining, when I paid 
them an unexpected visit. 

‘Miss! Miss!” whispered Mick one Sunday as I was coming 
out of chapel, my mother being in conversation with a neighbour ; 
“Miss, I drive by Margaret Brennan’s to-morrow and back again 
in half an hour. I shall be at the barrack-gate exactly at one o’clock.”* 

At one o'clock the following day, I was seated like a lady in 
Mick Quinlan’s car. The poor fellow seemed to have a kind of vene- 
ration for me. 

“That's my fine, bould girl,” cried he, and off we drove. 

When we reached Phil Brennan's forge, we found it surrounded 
by a crowd. 

“ Feggs, I'll stop along with yees, and see the fun ;” cried Mick, 
and helping me off the car, soon made way for ‘the young lady 
that was come to see Mrs. Brennan ;’ and I found myself in the 
centre of the lookers-on, listening to Phil Brennan and a respecta- 
ble-looking man in earnest conversation. 

“My tithes and dues must be paid, Mr. Brennan ;” exclaimed 
the latter. ‘ You are now full a year in arrears. You have put 
me off from quarter to quarter, only to add one quater to another ; 
I have indulged you, expostulated with you, warned you, threat- 
ened you, and all to the same purpose. Not a shilling have you 
paid me for a whole year. I must have my tithes.” 

‘*My expenses have increased of late,’’ replied Phil, “and my 
trade has fallen off.” 

“T understand,” rejoined the clergyman, “you have got married. 
The curse of you Irish! you become huebands and fathers before 





you can well maintain yourselves, and honest people are obliged to 
go without their dues. I shall give you no longer time; my money 
must be forthcoming, or the distress shall be executed before I 
leave this place.” 

“ You do nothing for me,” coolly remarked Phil Brennan. 

“* What's that you say?” 

“You do nothing for me. I neither trouble you to pray for me 
nor to preach for me. Why should I pay you your tithes!” 

“The law will teach you that, Mr. Brennan ;” replied the cler- 

man. 

“To the devil with the law ;” retorted Phil. “I take my house 
of my landlord, and I pay him his rent if I can. If I cannot, he 
distresses me, if he has a mind; and I do not grumble, because it 
is the right as well as the law. But I take no house of you. I 
never enter your house. I neither wish it nor want it—I mean that 
house which you preach and pray in! I hate it, as all my forefa- 
thers did, that knew any thing about it. It was built against their 
will, and it stands against mine. I have no call to your house. 
What call have you to my money! ‘The law gives it you,’ you 
say. Cursed be the law that says ‘ give!’ when right says ‘no!* 
It is the law of the musket-ball! the bayonet! the sword! the jail! 
the cat-o’-nine-tails! the gallows! The law of poor Ireland for 
many a long—long year! Levy your distress, parson—you are a 
magistrate as well asa clergyman. You work for the king six days 
of the week, and for the Saviour on the seventh. One day do you 
give to the good of our souls—small thanks to you! and six days do 
you take care of our bodies—with your bailiffs and your handcuffs 
and your jailers! Levy your distress! Make the poor man poorer 
—for the good of his soul! Grab his half kish of potatoes, his pip- 
kin of milk, and his salt herring! Sell his bed from under him! 
rake out his spunk of fire and drive him to the whiskey-bottle—in 
the name of God! and then drive home in your carriage, and sit 
down to your dinner of fish and fowl and roast meat! Levy your dis- 
tress, parson—levy your distress! I have neither the will nor the 
means to pay you your tithes and dues!” 

In half an hour the furniture of the furge was sold off. Next 
came that of the house; the door of which was opened by the young 
wife and mother, who came to it with her little boy in her arms. 
The minister of the gospel half stepped back when she presented 
herself. 

“Good heaven! what is the matter?” she ejaculated. 

Phil Brennan could not speak. He was obliged to hold down his 
head. I saw a tear fall upon the lapel of his coat—for I stood close 

him. 
oa What is the matter, Phil!” again inquired she. Phil made an 
effort. 

“Put on your cloak,” said he, without lifting his head ; “go into 
town, with the child, to my mother’s, and wait for me there.” 

“ Go into town, with the child, to your mother’s!” she echoed. 
‘‘ What’s the matter, Phil, that you hold down your head ?” 

Phil replied not. He stood still for a moment; then, suddenly 
stepping into the house, he took her by the hand and drew her into 
the little parlour. 

“Your reverence will stop for a minute or two,” cried he, as 
he shut the parlour door. 

In a minute or two Phil Brennan and his wife re-appeared. Her 
cloak was on. Her child in her arms, under it. Phil had his hat on. 

“A good morning te your reverence,” exclaimed Phil, as he stood 
for the last time upon the threshold of his own door ; *‘ a good morn. 
ing to your reverence—I thank you for myself and for my wife, and 
for her baby, that’s under her cloak ! and, I thank the laws that give 
you leave to drive from under their own roof, a father and a mother 
with their child, for whom, from one end of the year to the other, 
you never do a hand's turn, yet can compel them to pay you your 
dues and your tithes! God judge betwixt us, Parson ——; you 
have your glebe and your servants, and your horses and your coach ! 
and you come for your tithes and your dues in the name of your 
Master, as you say, who had none of these things !—who gave, 
where you take !—who wanted, wherein you abound! Who was 
lowly and meek and merciful, where you are unsparing, and harsh 
and proud. God judge between us, I say! Take the house and 
the furniture, and every thing! and kindly tell us we are welcome 
to the open air—and we know it—for you cannot deprive us of that ; 
and, when you preach to your flock next Sunday, after you have 
been upon your knees praying with them, be sure you tell them of 
the sheep with their lamb, which you have shorn to the quick— 
though they never belonged to your fold!” 

Nothing would do Mick Flynn, but the car must go back to Clon- 
mel, with Mrs. Brennan and her little boy, and her husband and me. 
No matter who expected him, devil a bit of him would drive his 
horse any other way, though it was for the sheriff himself. The sheriff 
is a great man in the south of Ireland—that is, the high-sheriff. I 
have seen one give a sound siap on the eur to a countryman who was 
standing under his box, and who happened to raise his voice in con- 





versation. Well! off we all set in Mick Quinlan's car—that is, Mrs. 
Brennan, the child, and myself. Phil Brennan walked by our side in 
earnest discourse with two men, who followed him from the crowd, 
and who had something peculiarly wild and restless in the expres- 
sion of their countenances. One after another they addressed him 
in an under voice, but with vehement energy, as if persuading him 
to do something. I sat with my back to his wife, but, turning round, 
I saw she was uneasy, and more than once or twice I heard her 
half-articulately pronounce her husband's name. At length ehe 
could suppress her feelings no longer. 

“Phil Brennan !” she exclaimed. 

“ Presently—presently !” replied Phil. 

The conversation continued with increasing earnestness. I looked 
in Phil Brennan’s face. I saw anxiety and irresolution painted in 
it; while now and then, it lowered, as I thought, with the recollec- 
tion of what had been just going on at the forge and at his house. 

“ Phil Brennan, I want you!” repeated his wife 

“Presently !” was still his reply. The momentous argument 
went on. I looked again in his face—I saw that it was settling fast 
into an expression of resolve. His full blue eyes seemed to dilate ; 
the scowl thickened on his brow till the rest of his countenance ab- 
solutely darkened with it; his upper lip, compressed by his nether 
one, at last utterly disappeared beneath it. 

“Phil! Phil! Phil Brennan!” again ejaculated his wife. This 
time he returned no reply. His companions had ceased talking, and 
looked as if they were waiting some answer which they expected. 
Phil and they suddenly stopped short. Hands were joined. Heads 
were laid together; a whisper passed; the pair turned back, and 
Phil Brennan rejoining us, leaped beside his wife upon the car. We 
reached Clonmel in silence. 

A week passed without my seeing them ; but, the following one, 
by the same strange fatality to which I have alluded, my mother and 
I became inmates of the same house. I forgot to mention that my 
mother was a widow, and that I washer only child. Our own house 
took fire and was burnt to the ground. Phil Brennan was among 
the first that came to the spot, and his immediate care was to get 
us out and convey us to his mother’s. There my mother, upon small 
persuasion, made up her mind to stop until her own house, which, 
together with the furniture was fully ensured, should be rebuilt. 

Phil Brennan had many friends; and some, among the many, 
stanch ones. These put their heads together ; and, in less than a 
month, he was set up in business in Clonmel ; his work-shop—the 
forge—being upon the opposite side of the way, within about forty 
or fifty yards of the house. Market-day was, at that time, a day of 
note in Clonmel. Scaring and worrying and degradation and tor- 
ture were the remedies adopted to induce order among a restless, 
wild and impulsive people ; refractory, because they found, or thought 
they found, any thing but protection in the laws, or friends in those 
that enforced them. It was the especial day for dealing out the dread 
awards of justice, inexorable upon the plea of necessity. Upon that 
day, in the most frequented street, was the tree of the pillory planted ; 
and, through the dense crowd, the lane of terrour was made by the 
car of execution, with the stripped criminal behind it, and the cat 
o-nine-tails flourishing at his reddening, trickling back! Poor Ire- 
land! They may cast the charge of ignorance in the face of her 
children! ‘There is one book in which they are thoroughly read— 
every page of which they have by heart—have conned again and 
again—the book of retribution! 

I must remark here that the happiness of Margaret Brennan did 
not seem to have been improved by her residence in town. I fre- 
quently observed her in tears, which she in vain endeavoured tv 
conceal, and sometimes could not succeed in checking. Her hue- 
band began to keep late hours. Lying awake in my bed, I often 
heard the street door opened and shut again at midnight—nay, at 
one or two o'clock in the morning. Tww or three times [ was posi- 
tive that he never came home at all. Yet, not the smallest change 
appeared in his treatment of his wife. I never saw him go in or 
go out without taking her in his atms ; and, whenever he accosted 
her, his address was as tender and soft as on the night of the wed- 
ding, when they walked together in the gatden. But, to return to 
market-day. 

One market-day, I never shall forget. It was in the harvest time. 
This day the town was unusually crowded with labourers, offering 
themselves to those who were disposed to employ them to reap. Of 
these, there were two divisions; the one consisting of men from 
the county of Kilkenny, and the other of “ Tipperary boys.” 
Each party occupied a different side of the street. Employment, 
that day, seemed to be as scarce as the applicants for it were nume- 
rous : and, who could expect an Irish peasant, in an Irish crowd, 
and upon a market-day, and in sweet Clonmel, too, to stand idle! 
Faith and sure he must have something to do besides sporting his 
nate figare upon the pavement. 

Our boys regarded the Kilkenny boys with anything but the wel- 
come looks which an Irishman casts upon a dish of maiey potatoes. 
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“ Arrah, boys !” cried one, ‘have you no town in your own county 
to go to, that you come to Clonmel!” 

“Sure,” remarked another, as if correcting his companion ; 
“sure "tis to pay us a morning visit, and bad manners to you! 
that they have taken so long a walk !” 

“Have you your sticks wid yees, boys ” inquired a third. 

“Bad luck to you!” vociferated a fourth. “* What would bring a 
Kilkenny man with a stick in his hand to Clonmel!” 

The other party now began to retort. Gibe answered gibe. 
Those, who had the laugh on their side, kept their temper: those, 
against whom it went, lust theirs. Their blood grew hot. They 
sounded the note of preparation with their sticks, which they rat- 
tled against the pavement and the walls. 

‘“‘Hurra for the men of Clonmel!” cried a Clonmel boy, bran- 
dishing his shillelagh in the air ; and, in a moment, two or three hun- 
dred sticks were up !—A rush—a close—and a general fight! 

All this time I was in Margaret Brennan’s room, looking out of 
the window. I saw Phil Brennan at the door of his forge, gazing 
on quietly, and enjoying the fray—suddenly I heard the cry ‘“ Sha- 
navat! Shanavat!” I looked toward the quarter whence it came, 
and descried the two men who had joined Phil Brennan on the day 
of the distress, running at full speed in the direction of the com- 
batants, with the view of taking part in the fun! 

“‘Shanavat ! Shanavat!” they cried, as theycame on. The com- 
batants caught the word; it was re-echoed by some: while, from 
others, the watch-word of ‘‘ Caravat”’ arose, till at length the din of 
sticks was drowned in the cries of ‘Caravat!” and “ Shanavat!” 
The fray now raged with redoubled fury. At the sound of the 


well-known party words, the ranks of the contending peasantry |! 


rapidly augmented ; now one side—now another prevailing. In ten 
minutes every window in the street was thrown up and filled with 
spectators, stretching out their necks to see the fight; while the 
shutters of the shops were in universal requisition. I could scarcely 
draw my breath. I grew cold and hot, and trembled from head to 
foot ; yet I continued looking on, perfectly absorbed in what was 
passing! At length I started at the sound of Margaret Brennan’s 
voice, close to my ear. 

‘Holy mother!” she exclaimed—“ what is he going to do? 
Phil Brennan !—Phil !—Phil!—Phil Brennan! come here! Have 
nothing to say tothem. Phil Brennan! Phil Brennan !” 

I now saw Phil half-way between his forge and the combatants, 
advancing with a slow and steady step, brandishing a sledge-ham- 
mer, which he had taken fromthe shop. ‘ Shanavat !—Shanavat !” 
he cried, in a voice which the general uproar was insufficient to 
drown. The moment his party caught sight of him, he was wel- 
comed with a tremendous cheer, and in one minute the fight was 
suspended, and every face was turned in the same direction. Right 
in the middle of the street he walked, and never stopped when he 


came up to the crowd; who, instantly dividing, made a lane for || 


him. There was no difficulty in distinguishing him, for he was full 
a head and shoulders taller than the tallest man in the three coun- 
ties. Nearly midway the field of action had he traversed, when I 
saw a different movement at the farther end. Sticks disappeared. 
Hats were taken off and replacecé. Room was making for some- 
body who had just come upon the field of recent contest, and of 
whose white, uncovered head, I was just now and then able to 
catch a glimpse. 

“ Shanavat !” exclaimed Phil, when he had gained the centre ; 
not a voice beside being raised. 

‘Phil Brennan!” sternly ejaculated his uncle, the priest ; who, 
at the very same moment, confronted him. Phil held his weapon 
suspended in the air; his eye steadily fixed upon his uncle. “ Phil 
Brennan !” repeated the latter ; “‘ where is the young woman to whom 
I married you a year ago, and where is the son that I christened 
for you? What has become of them, that I find you here, as though 
you had nobody to care for but yourself? 
have become a Shanavat !—that you have lent a hand in keeping up 
the factions that turn the sons of the land against one another, as 
if their common enemies did not find them work enough ; and is 
there is no chapel or priest in Clonmel, Phil Brennan, that for the 
last two months you have neither been at confession, nor at mass ?” 
He paused. 

Phil slowly lowered the sledge-hammer, his eye fell before the 
firm, yet calm gaze of the priest—and he half hung his head. 

**Go home, sir!’’ resumed the reverend man; “and, all of you go 
home! You men of Kilkenny! as well as you men of Clonmei! 
Break up your night meetings, and your night expeditions—and your 
swearings—and your combats, or look for no absolution. You may 
get it, but it avails you nothing, while you continue robbers, and, J 
fear, what’s worse! What good do you get by your combinations? 
To be hunted by the police and the soldiers, and carried away from 
your families to the jail, and to run the risk of transportation or 
the gallows! Shanavats and Caravats. You call yourselves Irish- 
men—and you are the greatest enemies that old Ireland has. The 
dJand is filled with houghing of cattle, ploughing up of crops, and | 
burnings, and murders, and they lay it all to your account ; and right 
they are in doing so! And your consciences are growing hard, and 
you begin to set your clergy at defiance ; but you cannot set your 
Maker at defiance! Go home! For a quarter of an hour J will not 


stir from this spot—let me see which of you will be remaining on | 


it, at the expiration of that time !” 


Phil Brennan was the first to move; he raised his head, looked 
at his unele, and respectfully taking off his hat, turned, and instantly 


And how is it that you | 


| 
} 


| 


| 
| 


| ‘To his students, generally speaking, Volpatti paid little attention ; 
| at most he devoted to them two or three hours in each day; but | 
| Canova and Raffaélle were especial favourites, and constantly with frosty. 
| him ; they were allowed, too, the rare privilege of occasionally | 
| modelling and drawing from the beautiful face of Domenica ; and, | 








still not a word from him! It now struck nine. It was time for | 
me to go to bed. I rose from my chair and approached the door. | 

“Stop, my dear!” said Phil; ‘stop, and sit down again.” He | 

then rose, approached his wife—and, stooping, kissed her ; while she | 
, flung her arms around his neck and wept heartily. She had put her | 
child to bed. He then drew a chair beside her and sat down. 
“T have been a bad husband to you lately, Margaret; though a 
fond one. I have been a bad husband to you lately ; but I will no 
| more be so. I’ll break with the Shanavats, cost what it may. It is 
they that have kept me from coming home to you at night—and — 
| that have led me into things which have made my heart a stranger 
to peace and quiet ever since I became one of them. I'll have 
done with them! I'll tellthemso. I'll be a good husband to you, 
Margaret, for the future !” 

At the commencement of this address her arms had fallen from | 
his neck, as she listened with deep attention to what he said. They | 
were now thrown round it again—and she kissed him passionately, 
her tears flowing all the time, for joy. Suddenly she started, and 
turned her head in the direction of the window. 

“What's that?” she exclaimed. 

“What?” was his brief rejoinder; while his countenance sud- 
denly lowered with an expression of uneasy conjecture. 

‘*T heard a whistle !” she resumed ; “ the same that I have heard 
many a night when I have looked in vain for you to come home !” 

*‘T did not hear it!” said Phil. 

“« Ay !—there it is again!” said his wife. 

Phil Brennan slowly rose upon his feet. He looked toward the 
window—then looked at his wife ; and, folding his arms, gazed va- 
cantly at the candle, as utterly lost in irresolution. Margaret all the 

| time sat with her eyes fixed upon the ground, without attempting to 
utter a word. Another whistle! Phil started from his revery— 
caught up his hat and put it on—rushed toward his wife, embraced 
and kissed her. 

| This is the last time!” cried Phil—and he darted out of the 
| room ! 








( To be continued.) 





TALES NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 


CANOVA’S COURTSHIP. 


| Canova commenced his studies at Rome as an engraver, in the 
| house of Volpatti. On the first day of his arrival, being a shy, 
| awkward lad, he felt considerable awe at the prospect of an intro- 
duction to his future master, and this awe was not a whit lessened 
| by the deportment of Volpatti. 
“* Wait awhile,” he said, when Canova entered the room wherein 
| he was at work ; ‘I will talk to you presently.”” So Canova busied 
| himself in looking about him at the various interesting objects the 
room contained, and the most interesting of all, in his opinion, was 
| a young girl who was sitting to the artist. I said ‘“sitting,” to use 
a common expression, but in very truth, the girl was standing, one 
| foot in advance, and her head half turned round; the mask and 
| broken staff she held, told that she represented the muse “ Thalia ;” 
| and there was an air of joyousness in her clear, sparkling counte- 
| nance, and of infantine lightness in her figure, that peculiarly fitted 
| her to represent the muse whose name is “ Pleasure.” For an hour 
she stood in an unchanged pesition, maliciously observing, without 
affecting to do so, the shy student. 
| In her whole happy life, perhaps, she had never been quiet for so 
| long a time before ; and it might be she was now actuated by a wish | 
| of prolonging his embarrassment. At last, her patience wearied ; | 
she threw down the mask and staff, and to the youth's astonishment | 
| caught the old artist round the neck, and as she fondly embraced | 
| him, she said, ‘‘ No more to-day, dear father, I am tired of being | 
| Thalia ; and if you must needs go on with your design, you must | 
| draw me as a sleeping nymph. Volpatti threw down his pencils, | 
| and answered, “Thou art a whimsical maiden ; but go then to thy | 
rest, if thou art indeed weary ; or stay—I would finish the hair ere | 
| thou hast varied the fashion of it. Call Raflaélle.” 

The girl opened a door, through which Canova saw half a dozen | 
lads at work at their easels, and called out, ** Raffaélle Morghen.” | 
| The individual in question entered—there was nothing peculiar in | 
_ his appearance, except it might be a very roguish expression in his 
| eye, which he might have caught from his master’s daughter. He | 


| sat himself down before the picture, and continued to work at the | 


| golden hair, while Volpatti turned to the young stranger, as if for 
| the first time conscious of his presence, and began questioning him || 

















| as to his studies and pursuits. i| 
| Volpatti soon discerned his talent ; and foreseeing his future emi- 

nence, received him into his house, where he lived on terms of per- | 
| fect ease and friendship, together with Raffaélle, who had been late- | 
ly apprenticed ; but in no two points did these two young men re- 
semble each other ; for Raffaélle, conscious that he possessed the 

beauty and elegance of Adonis, was as free and agreeable in manner | 
as Canova was shy and awkward. By his master only was Canova | 
| duly appreciated ; and often, when he caught the half suppressed 
| sneer on the faces of his companions, Volpatti would point out some 
| unexpected stroke of beauty or vigour in the student’s work, and 
| say encouragingly : “ Never mind them; this will live when they 
| are forgotten.” 

















indeed, Raffaéile was once heard t6 say that this was the only in- 
ducement he had to spend so much of his time in study. These | 
two young men could not so constantly be in the company of the | 
girl without imbibing a deeper feeling than admiration ; they became | 
rivals—rivals in love, and in the pursuit of fame. Raffaélle whis- | 
pered soft words and honeyed phrases in the maiden’s ear ; Canova, 








went home. His example was promptly followed. 

When Phil entered his house, he did not, as usual, go up to his || 
wife, but threw himself in a chair, and folded his arms. I made an | 
offer to go, but Margaret Brennan whispered me to stop and take || 
tea with them. 


|| suming manners ; but he felt that Morghen was more fitted to win | 


| tensions, and both profess equal love for my child. I propose a trial | 


| with a higher sense of honour, applied to the father. 
| himself was undecided: he loved Canova for his mild and unas- | 


Volpatti | 


a lady's love. 
“ Win and wear her,” at last he said ; “ you have both equal pre- | 





Not a word did Phil speak during tea. Dusk came on—Night— '' of skill between you: you shall each draw a picture for which Do- 


menica shall sit, and he who succeeds best shall receive my sanction 
to win her affection.” With this decree the suiters appeared satis- 
fied : Canova felt a modest confidence in his own powers, and Raf- 
faélle had reasons of his own for being pretty certain of success. 
Domenica herself chose her ; she would be drawn as the young 
daughter of Erisichthon, who, to solace her father’s poverty, as- 
sumed various forms, thus enabling him to sell her over and over 
in. She was first sold as a young slave ; and no sooner was the 
money paid, than she took the shape of a white dove and fled away. 
There was a roguery in this transaction that suited well Domenica’s 
character ; and the contrast presented by the playful expression of 
her face, the satisfaction of Erisichthon, and the eager anxiety of 
the buyer offered scope for a clever picture ; and Raffaélle, animated 
by hope, bade fair to profit by it. But with Canova the maiden was 
not so cond ding—she did not know what form she would 
choose—she would consider, and then she altered her mind—she 
would be Proserpine to-day—to-morrow Hebe—and when at last 
her father insisted on her giving her suiters fair play and equal time, 
she changed her countenance so often, looking now in scorn, now in 
sorrow—closing her eyes as in sleep—pouting her lips as in vexa- 
tion—that poor Canova threw down his pencil in despair, and de- 
clared it was impossible to paint by day her Proteus-like face. “* Try 
it at night, then,” whispered Hope; and Antonio followed the sug- 
estion. At night he shut himself alone, and calling upon his memory 
for every feature of the divine face he had gazed on so Jong and so 
often, he drew and drew, never satisfying himself, yet at every at- 
tempt approaching nearer the original. 

All this time Domenica laughed to herself at the good success of 
her stratagem; and the good Volpatti, who had a strong secret 
liking for Canova, said, “‘ Well, Antonio, this will never do; you 
must try again.” 

On the appointed day, the pictures were exposed for the judg- 
ment of the publick. They hung side by side, and were both covered 
by a thick curtain, till the connoisseurs of Rome were assembled. 
At last the room was filled ; Canova, Volpatti, and Raffaélle stand- 
ing together in front—the latter with a well satisfied expression on 
his face, arising from the contempt in which he held his rival’s pro- 
duction : Canova in a state of nervous anxiety, which fame alone 
would never have excited. The curtain was drawn. On one side 
appeared the daughter of Erisichthon in gorgeous apparel, giving 
her hand to her purchaser, with eyes cast down laughingly, as if re- 
joicing in her expected escape from his clutches. On the other, 

jomenica, in a simple white robe, with a garland of flowers in her 
hand. The mind of her lover had infused some portion of its own 
purity into the work of his hand. Her eyes were, in this instance 
too, fixed on the ground, but with an expression of modesty that 
bespoke the favour of all beholders. Volpatti clasped Canova’s 
hand warmly: ‘ You have done her justice,” he said, “and you 
alone.”” The assembly agreed with the father, and one old artist 
quite decided the question, by saying, ‘‘ Morghen has drawn the 
artist’s daughter as a slave, but Canova has represented a goddess 
in the artist’s daughter.” 

They went home ; but when Volpatti led Canova up to Domenica, 
and desired her to look on Antonio as her future husband, the 
girl’s cheek turned very pale, and her eyes filled with tears, which 
wounded the very heart of her lover. But she became calm, and 
from that time forward showed no token of dislike to him. The 
truth was, that with wicked wit at will, the girl loved and reverenced 
her father, and when once he had issued his positive command, she 
was determined to obey it to the best of her power. Once, only 
once, did she give way to the feelings of a proud heart and wounded 
spirit. It was on the eve of her nuptials; she was seated in a ve- 
randah behind the house, and Raffaélle leaned over her: he had 
begged this interview so passionately that she could not refuse it. 
Was it not the last’—the last !—Alas! the power of those two 
little words ! 

“If he were any thing but such a very lout,” said Morghen, 
«methinks I should not so much grieve ; but to sacrifice you to such 
as he, Domenica—the head of an ass on a porcupine’s shoulders !” 

“‘ Nay,” replied Domenica, ‘‘ you may spare him more, and yet 
there will be room enough to blame. My father says he is clever ; 
I would he were less so, and more like thee, Raffaélle. He cannot 
speak to me without stammering, and when he attempts to look with 
loving eyes, ye gods! Raffaélle, didst ever see a cat eyeing a young 
mouse after a two days’ fast ?”’ 

** But thou, Domenica, thou art too patient in endurance ; where- 
fore not tell him at once that he is a churl, and that thou canst not 
abide him ?” 

‘“* Nay, Morghen, my father’s commands are decisive, and I, for 
whom alone he lives, will never be the child to wound him. I will 
obey him in the spirit and to the letter—never shall Antonio know 
my opinion of him, and when I am married I will do my best to 
please him. If he were but less unmannerly—why he has less of 

















| gentilezza than yon baker's man—dost see him, Raflaélle, leaning 


over the low parapet wall? he comes every evening to court my 
maid Barbara; he waits for her there, and when she comes, it is 
‘ Kiss me, pretty one, and thou shalt have three cakes for thy sup- 
ow to thy master’s one.’ So Canova says to me, ‘Smile again, 

jomenica, and thou shalt go down to posterity as a very Venus.’ 
They say he was once a peasant in Bassano; would he had re- 
mained so!” 

“* Would he had, lady!” answered the baker’s man, as, turning 
round and advancing to the verandah, he removed his slouched hat, 
and showed them the features of Canova. ‘‘ Would he had, indeed, 
lady !—he had escaped the agony of hearing this bitter mockery 
from one who is dearer to him than life: and yet, Domenica, I blame 
thee not ; it is well I have heard it in time. Be happy,” he said, 
**together, Domenica !—your hand, in token that I forgive you 
Be happy,” he continued, placing it in that of Raffaélle: 
“‘ the bitterness is over now : farewell !” 

“‘Morghen,” said the lady, as in silent astonishment they listened 
to his departing footsteps, ‘‘couldst thou have done this ?” 

But this was not all. Anxious to spare Domenica the reproaches 
of her father, Antonio went to the old man, and took all the blame 
of their separation on himself. He had changed his plans ; he would 
become a sculptor, and sculpture required the severest study. A 
wife would but encumber him; he would never marry ; he would be 
wedded to his art, and his works should be his children to per- 
petuate his name. Volpatti remonstrated warmly, for he knew his 
worth. 

“I know your thoughts,” he said ; “‘you think my daughter scorns 
you; you iold me but yesterday that you were ill fitted to win the 
smiles of a fair lady ; trust me, it is but maiden modesty ; trust me, 
time will win her.” 
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The temptation was strong, but Canova yielded not. So they 
parted at last, with something of r on Volpatti’s side, for he 
ightly loved the youth. But after the iage of Domenica and 

orghen, the latter told him the whole truth, and Volpatti was 
happy to feel his former affection justified. He knew it was too 
late to blame his child, therefore he only said—‘ Domenica! you 
know not what a noble heart you have rejected. If you had heard 
him plead for you when he said, ‘ Master, if you love me, if you 
value my services, prove it by gratifying the wish of my heart; 
make your daughter and Mexghes bap together.’ If you had heard 
this, you could scarcely have rejec him 














DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 








THE ENGLISH MAMMOTH. 

[Tue following statement, from Tait’s Magazine, almost staggers | 
belief. We scarcely know what to think of it. The people on 
this side of the water can form no idea of the power, influence and | 
wealth of the Times newspaper. The income of all the journals in | 
New-York, Fhiladelphia, Boston and Baltimore would not make up | 
the amount derived from the “‘ London mammoth alone !” There’s | 
a pretty confession; but we are afraid it is even more true than 
pretty. What monarchs the editors and proprietors must be! No | 
wonder they ride in their coaches, live like fighting-cocks, and | 
“govern the world under the mysterious appellation of we !” And | 
then there is the great Mr. Sterling! Reader, did you ever hear of | 
such an absolute potentate ? Why, all the editors in the United States | 
—including us, of course !—would hardly make up his sum of im- | 
portance! He is a man-monster ; but, it’s very well for the little | 
Mirror that the broad Atlantick rolls between it and the gigantick | 
Times, or we should not be bold enough to mention the august | 
name of its principal writer in this unbecoming manner! He would, | 
no doubt, totally and for ever annihilate and bury our humble quarto, | 
ocean deep, with one flourish of his angry and terrifick pen, if we 
published in the old instead of the new world, where editors are | 
no better than other folks, and have an undoubted right to speak | 
their minds! Seriously, we should think the colossus of the Times | 
would give the writer of the subjoined article very little thanks for | 
“ violating his stipulated cognomen!” and wo unto the poor wight | 
who brings down the thunder of the Times upon his unhappy peri- | 
cranium. Most fervently do we pray that the great Mr. Sterling 
may never behold this paragraph: if he should, however, we will | 
be qualified before any magistrate in the United Kingdom, that we | 
never wrote it. We publish it, however; but, we beg him to un- | 
derstand, not without fear and trembling.—eps. N. y. MIRROR.] 








“Ir I live to return to London, I will tear the mask off these men, and 
show the publick what sort of persons they are who thus govern the world | 
under the mysterious appellation of ‘ We.’”—Speech of D. O’ Connell. 


Mr. O'Connell, you are right. It is due to justice, to honour, to | 
liberty, and to the magnanimous character of this nation, that these | 
men should be unmasked. When so vast an influence is exercised | 
by the press, it is merciless that the mask should be worn: the | 
most oe of our publick men, themselves unprotected by | 
the vizor, have thus fallen by mysterious hands—stabbed in the | 
back by men who fight upon the ’vantage ground. As circumstan- | 
ces have given us an extensive a of the personel of the | 
press, we are willing to lend a passing hand in this good cause. 

The order to be observed, in our account of the newspaper | 
press, is evidently to examine its divisions as they principally ap- | 
pear before the publick eye. These are, first, the morning daily | 
newspapers ; second, the evening papers; and ‘hird, the intermi- | 
nable varieties of the weekly press. 

Accordingly, we proceed to raise the curtain upon the operators | 
at the morning newspapers, commencing with that monarch of pe- | 
riodical literature—the all-powerful Times. 

The Times is a joint-stock company. It is held in twenty-four | 
shares, which, in the time of the late Mr. Walter—the father of the 
present honourable member for Berkshire—were sold at the low | 
rate of one hundred pounds per share. Through the exertions of 
that talented, high-minded, and much-persecuted man, and the con- | 
tinued exertions and talent displayed by his son, this once insigni- 
ficant concern has risen to its present extraordinary height of pros- | 
perity and power in the political world. It is now valeed at the | 
rate of twenty thousand pounds per share. Of the number of 
shares, sixteen, or two-thirds of the whole, are the property of Mr. 
Walter himself—he deriving from his interest in the Times an in- 
come of more than twenty thousand pounds per annum, and this | 
continually on the increase. For many years he was the managi 
proprietor—receiving an additional allowance of two y 
pounds per annum ; but since the acquisition of his very enormous | 
fortune, he has retired from Printing-House Square, and set up in 
the capacity of a country gentleman. He now, in no way what- | 





|| of the establishment, the discernment of Mr. Barnes is seen in every | 


|| procured a considerable fortune for himself. His opinions are of | 


| exchequer and the like. Sheep-feeding lords make sad slaughter 














the politicks of the Times. This has often been felt by the pro- | 
prietors ; but so military are his deportment, habits, and political | 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 








views, and so proud and unmanageable the r of the man, that | 
they are compelled to bear much upon this head, for the influence | 
derived from the power and splendour of his style. Thus does Mr. | 
Sterling carry over the Times to which camp he will. The present 
support of the government of the duke of Wellington is entirely | 
attributable to him. It is not asserted, however, that there is any | 
thing corrupt in his motives—for Mr. Sterling is a man who would | 
neither brook the control nor touch the mercenary gold of the | 
mightiest monarch on the globe. The publick may rest assured that | 
he never will be enslaved by any party whatsoever, nor part with | 
the power to dash into ten thousand pieces all who shall dare | 

rove disobedient to his will. Thus, in his rage at being baffled in | 
fis efforts to prevent the ing of the poor-law bill, he has malleted | 
out the brains of the fallen tumbler of Vauxhall. The somewhat 
brutal attacks upon Mr. O’Connell respecting his rent—an affair | 
altogether of a private nature between himself and those who choose | 
to retain him in the service of his country ; the scorn heaped upon 
that invaluable publick servant, whom he designates as “a Mr. 
Joseph Hume ;” the abuse of that accomplished politician, “his 
apprentice Roebuck,” who presumed, contrary to the will of Mr. 
Sterling, to prevent a contemptible little tory from becoming the | 
representative for Bath; all the abuse of the “dirty Radicals,” | 
the “Kensington butcher,” and the “ Brummagen Hampden,” | 

roceed from the pen of this Man in the Iron Mask. So great is his | 
power for evil or for good, and so savage is the use which he lat- | 
terly has made of his abilities, that it really is high time that the | 
people of England should know something of the profession and | 
temper of a man, who thus, from his house at Knightsbridge, can | 
fling down, as he would make believe, ministers of state, and make 
and mar whom he will. Let us hope that he will become more | 
moderate now that he is known, and that these lines will be felt as | 
a salutary hook in the nose of this leviathan of all the waters of the 
political world. 

Next in importance as manager, or what is termed “ the res: 

sible editor” of the Times, is a gentleman named Barnes. The 
thunder has long been wrongfully attributed to him. He seldom 
indeed produces original matter of any kind—and then principally 
upon subjects of literature and the fine arts. He is an excellent 
linguist, and a very learned and accomplished man. He is also an 
indefatigable man of business, and, by night and yy day, none can 
labour herder at the wheel. His salary is one thousand pounds 
a-year, and he is now the possessor of one-half of a twenty-fourth 
share in the concern. Possessed of a well-ordered and very com- 
prehensive mind, this gentleman carries on, with infinite ability, the | 
whole machinery of the vast establishment of Printing-House | 
Square. Whether in the appointment of correspondents abroad, or | 
in the selection of the corps of reporters and others, who in num- | 
bers are supported from the profuse and well-directed expenditure 











number of the Times. He exacts the most implicit obedience to | 
his will; and, ape os | the mighty Mr. Sterling, all bow down to | 
Mr. Barnes. In politicks his views are favourable to liberty—he | 
feels the dignity of his post, despises all attempts to draw him from 
his own course—has no disposition to abuse his power, and is, in | 
every respect, a fair and honourable man. Therefore we advise 
him to live farther from Printing-House Square than his present 
house in the Borough ; and thus, taking more pedestrian exercise, | 
endanger not himself, fram huge overgrowth of body and from 
over-exertion of the mind—to that kind of dissolution—which 
comes ‘as butcher fells an ox.” 

The division of the Times called “ the city article,” is written | 
by Mr. Alsager, a gentleman in Birchin-lane. He has the large 
salary of eight hundred pounds per , which he, indeed very 
amply deserves. Mr. Alsager is possessed of the most comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the principles of commerce and finance, through | 
which he has rendered important services to his country through | 
the columns of the Times, and also, by well-directed speculations, | 








great weight among the monetory bodies in the city, and many 
a tr Jous bl his warnings have prevented among the 
men who, seated in a parlour in- Threadneedle-street, have the 
keeping of the welfare of the millions of the greatest empire on 
the earth. Were things well ordered in this cial ¢ 

nity, such men as Mr. Alsager would become chancellors of the 











in finance. 

Mr. Bacon is the sub-editor of the Times; he and Mr. Murray 
write well and in a smooth style. Mr. Walter himself has not 
force enough for the Times ; and knowing that Mr. Barnes has a 
decided objection to his matter, he has long had too much judg- 
ment to attempt any thing of the kind. The productions of Mr. 
Sterling have been frequently attributed to Lord Brougham. 
Every possible precaution is taken to conceal this Mr. Sterling ; and 
a reporter who wishes to remain upon the Times, must be at a 
considerable distance from any third person, and look very carefully 
round all points of the compass, before he will venture even to 
mention his very name. It is death without benefit of clergy. 
Altogether, there is no newspaper establishment in the world which 
can bear the shadow of a comparison with this; and notwithstand- 


MOONLIGHT. 
I nave been over the mountain's brow 

And gemm’d with sparkles its crest of snow ; 
I have been where the forest tree 

Braving the storms of a century, 

Stands in its proud and fearless might— 

I have been there with my footstep light. 


I have been where the frowning rock 

Meets all unmoved the tempest's shock ; 
Where the soaring eagle builds her nest— 

But the foot of man may never rest : 

Where the dark cliff wears the gloom of night— 
I have been there with my footstep light. 


But rock, and mountain, and forest tree 

In their lofty grandeur are not for me ; 
Better I love to wing my way 

Where the valleys in smiling beauty lay ; 
Where the rose and woodbine scent the air, 
For the cottager’s peaceful home is there. 


There is the heart in its guileless trath— 
There is the innocent smile of youth ; 
There is old age in mild dignity— 

And there is childhood in reckless glee : 
As with bounding step and glances bright, 
They come to welcome the glad moonlight. 


T have been over the festal hall 

Where the heartless gather at fashion’s call ; 
Where the faded roses on beauty’s cheek 

A tale of midnight revels speak : 

But more is gone than the cheek’s fresh hue, 
For the roses of feeling are withered too. 


I have been over the village green 

Where the young and lovely are gayly seen ; 
Where the rosy dimple and spar ioe eye 
And laughter ringing like musick by, 

Tell of a heart in its purity— 

And there is the spot where I love to be. 


NIGHT. 


Oh is it not a glorious sight 

That breaks upon the eye at night, 

‘When stars and planets shed their light 
O’er hill and dale and grove ; 

And every shrub and every tree 

Is glittering wild with brilliancy, 
Fhat's falling from above. 


And when the moon, in silver car, 

Is coursing on from star to star, 

And lighting up both near and far, 
The dark ethereal sky, 

And when the midnight’s silent hour, 

Has closed each little summer's flow’r, 
Who then would not be by! 


To see all things of earth aslee 
While those above their revels * 
And each reflected in the deep 
Waste waters of the ocean ; 
Tt seems as if another heaven 
To those beneath that sea were given, 
A shrine for their devotion. 








NEW-ENGLAND. 


New-England, father-land! 
I knew not till the mandate came to part, 
How fast and strong the band, 
That to thy homes and hearth-stones linked my heart. 


Land of the high-souled brave ! 
Bright on my memory rise the noble train, 
That dared an unknown wave 
To find in savage wilds a free domain. 


Land of far-spreading light ! 

Knowledge is thine and learning’s numerous halls, 
Whose quickening effluence bright 

On populous town and scattered village falls. 


Land of impartial laws! 

Whose blessings e’en as heaven's own gifts do fall, 
Favouring alike the cause 

Of strong, weak, rich, and poor—protecting all. 
Religion’s chosen land ! 

No spot unwarmed by her blest altar-fires, 
And Io! on every hand 





From vale and hill shoot her sky-pointing spires. 


Land of my dawning life! 
Thine were my brighter, happier * cm ere woke 


“— interferes in the management of the Times. ode ager “eaten pros, cay teen yr tons 
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gentleman was a captain in the army, and served in the peninsular | long continue to maintain a considerabie share of power in the po- 


war. He is well known to the duke of Wellington; and though : 
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no longer connected with the service, he yet continues to reside at 
Knightsbridge, opposite the horse-barracks, and in the constant 
society of military men. He is the writer of the principal leading 
matter of the Times—all the “‘ thunder” of that journal bales for 
now a number of years proceeded from his pen. He first intro- 
duced himself to the concern by sending in a series of letters under | 
the signature of “* Vetus,” the brilliancy of thought of which pro- 

cured him an engagement, upon terms which have been continually i 
increasing to his present great salary of one thousand five hundred | 
pounds per year. Mr. Sterling has, however, no connexion with 

the general business of the establishment, receiving that large in- 
come only for sending in from his own fireside the principal leader | 
ofthe day. He is possessed of the most rapid wal extraordinary | 
powers of composition—sometimes producing in a single hour a | 
full column of matter—compared to which nothing certainly has 
been seen in the political literature of England since the days of , 
Swift. It is mere style, however, for which this gentleman is dis- | 
tinguished ; for, in the impetuosity and fire of his mind, political | 
principles are deserted, returned to, and deserted again, with all | 


| litical world. 





that rapidity which gives so strong a character for inconsistency to , 


AN ANIMATED PICTURE. 


Woman is a very nice and complicated machine. Her springs 
are infinitely delicate, and differ from those of man pretty nearly as 
the work of a repeating-watch does from that of a town-clock. 
Look at her—how delicately formed! Examine her senses—how | 
exquisite and nice! Observe her understanding—how subtle and | 
acute! But look into her heart; there is the watch-work, com- | 
posed of parts so minute in themselves, and so wonderfully com- | 
bined, that they must be seen by a microscopick eye to be clearly | 
apprehended. The perception of a woman is as quick as lightning. | 

er penetration is intuition—I had almost said instinct. By a glance 
of her eye she shall draw a deep and just conclusion. Ask her how | 
she formed it—she cannot answer the question. The philosopher | 
deduces inferences, and his inferences shall be right ; but he gets to | 
the head of the staircase, if I may say so, by slow degrees, and 
mounting step by step; she arrives at the top of the staircase as | 
well as he; but how she leaped or flew there, is more than she 
knows herself. d 








Care, disappointment, str 
The world’s austere, inevitable yoke 


Though now thou hast no home 

For him, whose birth and nurture were of thee, 

doomed afar to roam 

In a strange soil I plant my sheltering tree. 
Yet do I not repine— 

Let severing mountains rise and waters roll, 
My , my heart is thine ; 

Still, still I bear a true New-England soul. 


Dear birth-clime, fare thee well ! 

May thine own virtues, a bright, guardian band, 
Within thy bounds, aye, dwell, 

To shield from harm and bless thy glorious land. 
Glad benediction lie 

On thy trim towns, clear streams, and mountains bold, 
And a benignant sky 

Bend o'er and clasp thee in her loving fold ! 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst ¥mpressions of foreign Scenes, Customs and Manners. 


LONDON. 

Breakfast with Barry Cornwall—luxury of the followers of the modern 
muse—beauty of the Dramatick Sketches gains Cornwall a wife— 
Hazlitt’s extrgordinary taste for the pi que in Coleridge’s 
opinion of Cornwall. 

Breaxrastep with Mr. Procter, (known better as Barry Corn- 
wall.) I gave a partial description of this most delightful of poets 
in a former letter. In the dazzling circle of rank and talent with 
which he was surrounded at Lady Blessington’s, however, it was 
difficult to see so shrinkingly modest a man to advantage, and 
with the exception of the keen gray eye, living with thought and 
feeling, I should hardly have recognised him at home for the same 
person. 

Mr. Procter is a barrister ; and his “ whereabout” is more like 
that of a lord chancellor than a poet proper. With the address 
he had given me at parting, I drove to a large house in Bedford- 
square; and, not accustomed to find the children of the Muses 
waited on by servants in livery, I made up my mind as I walked up 
the broad staircase, that I was blundering upon some Mr. Procter 
of the exchange, whose respect for his poetical namesake, I hoped 
would smooth my apology for the intrusion. Buried in adeep morocco 
chair, in a large library, notwithstanding, I found the poet himself— 
choice old pictures, filling every nook between the book-shelves, tables 
covered with novels and annuals, rolls of prints, busts and draw- 
ings in all the corners ; and, more important for the nonce, a break- 
fast table at the poet’s elbow, spicily set forth, not with flowers or 
ambrosia, the canonical food of rhymers, but with cold ham and 
ducks, hot rolls and butter, coffee-pot and tea-urn—as sensible a 
breakfast, in short, as the most unpoetical gf men could desire. 

Procter is indebted to his poetry for a very charming wife, the 
daughter of Basil Montagu, well known as a collector of choice 
literature, and the friend and patron of literary men. The exquisite 
beauty of the Dramatick Sketches interested this lovely woman in 
his favour vefore she knew him, and far from worldly-wise as an at- 
tachment so grounded would seem, I never saw two people with a 
more habitual air of happiness. I thought of his touching song, 





“ How many summers, love, 

Hast thou been mine ?” 
and looked at them with an irrepressible feeling of envy. A beau- 
tiful girl, of eight or nine years, the “ golden-tressed Adelaide,” 
delicate, gentle and pensive, as if she was born on the lip of Cas- 
taly, and knew she was a poet’s child, completed the picture of 
happiness. 

The conversation ran upon various authors, whom Procter had 
known intimately. Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, Keats, Shelley and | 
others; and of a}l he gave me interesting particulars, which I could | 
not well repeat in a publick letter. The account of Hazlitt’s death- 
bed, which appeared in one of the magazines, he said was wholly 
untrue. This extraordinary writer was the most reckless of men 
in money matters, but he had a host of admiring friends who knew 
his character, and were always ready to assist him. He was a great, 
admirer of the picturesque in women. He was one evening at the 
theatre with Procter, and pointed out to him an Amazonian fe- 
male, strangely dressed in black velvet and lace, but with no beauty 
that would please an ordinary eye. ‘ Look at her!” said Hazlitt, | 
‘isn’t she fine !—isn’t she magnificent ? Did you ever see any thing 
more Titianesque ?"* 





After breakfast, Procter took me into a small closet adjoining his. 
library, in which he usually writes. There was just room in it for | 
a desk and two chairs, and around were piled in true poetical co»- 
fusion, his favourite books, miniature likenesses of authors, manv- | 
scripts, and all the interesting lumber of a true poet’s corner. From | 
a drawer, very much thrust out of the way, he drew a volume of | 
his own, into which he proceeded to write my name—a collection of | 
songs, published since I have been in Europe, which I had never seen. | 
I seized upon a worn copy of the Dramatick Sketches, which I found | 
crossed and interlined in every direction. ‘* Don’t look at them,” said | 
Procter, ‘“ they are wretched things, which should never have been | 
printed, or at least with a world of correction. You see how I have | 
mended them ; and, some day, perhaps, I will publish a corrected 
edition, since I cannot get them back.” He took the book from my 
hand, and pened to * The Broken Heart,” certainly the most 
highly-finished and exquisite piece of pathos in the language, and 
read it to me with his alterations. It was to ‘ gild refined gold and 
paint the lily.” I would recommend to the lovers of Barry Corn- 
wall, to keep their eriginal copy, beautifully as he has polished his | 
lines anew. | 

On a blank leaf of the same copy of the Dramatick Sketches, I 
found some indistinct writing in pencil. ‘Oh! don’t read that,” | 
said Procter, ‘the book was given me some years ago by a friend | 
at whose house Coleridge had been staying, for the sake of the cri- ; 
ticisms that great man did me the honour to write at the end.” I | 
insisted on reading them, however, and his wife calling him out | 
presently, I succeeded in copying them in his absence. He seemed | 
a little annoyed, but on my promising to make no use of them in | 
England, he allowed me to retain them. They are as follows: 





* The following story has been told me by another gentleman. Hazlitt | 
was married to an amiable woman, and divorced, after a few years, at his | 
own request. He left London, and returned with another wife. The | 
first thing he did was to send to his first wife to borrow five pounds! | 
She had not so much in the world, but she sent to a friend, (the gentle- 
man who told me the story,) borrowed it, and sent it to him! It seems to 











me there is a whole drama in this single fact. 





“ Barry Cornwall is a poet, me saltem judice, and in that sense of the 
word in which I apply it to Charles Lamb and W. Wordsworth. There 
are poems of great merit, the authors of which I should not yet feel im- 
pelled so to designate. 

“ The faults of these poems are no less things of hope than the beau- 
ties. Both are just what they ought to be: i. e. now. 

“If B. C. be faithful to his genius, it in due time will warn him that 
as poetry is the identity of all other knowledge, so a poet cannot be a 
great poet, but as being likewise and inclusively an historian and a na- 
turalist in the light as well as the life of philosophy. All other men’s 
worlds are his chaos. 

‘Hints :—Not to permit delicacy and exquisiteness to seduce into 
effeminacy. 

‘Not to permit beauties by repetition to become mannerism. 

“ To be jealous of fragmentary composition as epicurism of genius— 
apple pie made all of quinces. 

“Item. That dramatick poetry must be poetry hid in thought and 
passion, not thought or passion hid in the dregs of poetry. 

“Lastly, to be economick and withholding in similes, figures, etc. 
They will all find their place sooner or later, each in the luminary of a 
sphere of its own. There can be no galaxy in poetry, because it is lan- 
guage, ergo successive, ergo every the smallest star must be seen singly. 

“‘ There are not five metrists in the kingdom whose works are known 
by me, to whom | could have held myself allowed to oom so plainly ; 
but B. C. is a man of genius, and it depends on himself (¢  pro- 
tecting him from gnawing and distracting cares) to become a rightful poet 
—Le. agreat man. 

“Oh, for such a man, worldly prudence is transfigured into the high 
spiritual duty. How generous is self-interest in him whose true self 
is all that is good and hopeful in all ages as far as the language of Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare and Milton is the mother tongue. 

“A map of the road to Paradise drawn in Purgatory on the confines 
of Hell, by S.T. C. July 30, 1819.” 


T took my leave of this true poet after half a day passed in his 
company, with the impression that he makes upon every one—of a | 
man whose sincerity and kind-heartedness were the most promi- 
nent traits in his character. Simple in his language and feelings, 
a fond father, an affectionate husband, a business-man of the closest | 
habits of industry—one reads his strange imaginations and passion- | 
ate, high-wrought, and even sublimated poetry, and is in doubt at | 
which most to wonder—the man as he is, or the poet as we know 





him in his books. N. P. W. | 





—— 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY. 
THE MINUTE-BOOK: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAL LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 











ROME—ST. PETER’S. 


Anotuer cloudless morning—another day in Rome; and now— | 
for St. Peter’s. Every day here is an era in our lives. We reach | 
the castle of St. Angelo, and lean a moment over the bridge, look- 
ing into the muddy, narrow Tiber. Amid hovels and mud-gutters, 
we came into a square really spacious, over the circus of Nero, 
now nearly encompassed by two semi-circular colonnades,, sup- 
ported by long rows of high, stately columns, and forming a mag- 
nificent covered way; the roof decorated profusely with statues. | 
In the centre rises an Egyptian obelisk—another monument of 
man’s hands older than history—whose origin he cannot trace, and 
whose inscription he cannot read. On each side is a large granite | 
fountain, whose waters leap, sparkling, into the air, and fall back and | 
around, sprinkling the broad pavement with showers of feathery 
foam. At the farther side of this oval enclosure stands a gentle 
ascent, and several long, low steps conduct us to what seems a row | 
of high, stately buildings of brown stone; the front covered with | 
sculpture, and several large columns close to the wall, and the top | 
planted with a line of statues, The black dome scarcely appears | 
as imposing as its giant prototype at Florence, and the whole out- | 
line conveying no extraordinary promise of this dazzling wonder of 
modern architecture. 





And so this is the mighty St. Peter’s—we are certainly disappointed. | 





But I had been warned against a first disappointment as an illu- | 
sigan, and my curiosity inflamed by conflicting accounts and meta- 
physical paradoxes. The more strangers read and hear about it, | 
the more they are involved in contradictory expectations. They | 
are told that, upon its portico, fram the perfection of architecture, 
their sight ceases to report correctly to their minds, and that the | 
building is so large, that it appears small. 

Well, we shall see. 

Several minutes were passed in measuring its ample facade ; 
enjoying that agreeable state of mind produced by suspense on the 
eve of gratification. 

You have held in your hand a long-expected letter, and paused, | 
playing, with pleasing anxieties ; your thumb and finger pressing the ; 
seal. 

After all, the marvellous is delightful, 





In the vestibule we stopped again. It looks better—more rich— 
more gigantick. 





We stood.at the door of the colossai structure. Two or three | 
times I raised my hand, and desisted to prolong the slight flutter of 
breathless expectation. 

An old beggar-woman suddenly lifted the heavy curtains, and— 
the interiour temple broke upon us. 


| 
| 





I have spent hours and days in St. Peter’s since I wrote the | 





above. My first impressions of its interiour I could not define; 


and, fora time, I doubted whether I was not in secret a little dis- | 





appointed. 


It had seemed to me previously, that, from the multi- | 





plicity of descriptions, I must have formed a tolerable idea of its 
size, and I trod, at first, across its vast floor, as if this were not my 
first visit—so. fortified was I against being thrown off my guard. 
I knew also how gradually its immensity would open upon me. I 
measured its vast chapels and broad aisles, crossed backward and 
forward among its columns and arches, and retraced my steps from 
the great altar to the door, with a survey of its gigantick dimen- 
sions, that increased long before it awakened into enthusiasm. I 
was not, however, so well prepared for the grandeur of its interiour, 
nor can I hope to convey any adequate idea of its splendour. It does 
not consist in the tinsel show which decorates many of the cathe- 
drals, but of the most excellent works of art—matchless paintings 
slabs of rare marbles, of precious value and 
extreme beauty—numerous statues, which people every column and 
embrasure—colossal tombs and monuments of the popes and other 
illustrious dead, wrought by the most renowned artists—angels 
hover around from the walls in every attitude. The eyes and the 
mind ache with the glare and dazzle. The first visit is not enough 
for the soul to receive the streams of light which flow in upon it 
from all points. I wandered among those stately monuments, the 
huge marble forms, the superb vases, and the brazen spiral pillars— 
arches, columns and domes lead the eyes, lost and enraptured, from 
one majestick wonder to another; the immense cupole, irradiated 
with soft paintings and descending light, more and more impressed 
me with a sense of rotund vastness that enchanted and amazed me. 
It is certainly the throne and centre of earthly magnificence, where 
every thing is gorgeous, but chaste. 

As I lingered in this wonderful temple, fascinated and amazed, 
I found that I was beginning slowly, but completely, to appreciate 
its stupendous proportions ; that, in wandering about, I sometimes, 
for a moment, mistook the small cupola for the large one, or stood 
wondering at the extent of the side nave, till, after a few steps, the 
superiour vastness of the real length broke upon my sight. At 
last, I fairly yielded to the overpowering and effulgent splendours 
of a region surpassing conception, and its dimensions, as well as 
its splendours, began to grow upon my imagination. Convinced, 
at length, of my inability to measure distances accurately, I de- 
lighted to feel myself in a region of illusions, where the reason is 
ever employed in correcting the errours of the eye, and where, by 
an unaccountable enchantment, the superb shapes, which appear 
only of your own size, dilate, as you approach, above your reach 
and beyond your comprehension. Where lovely women expand 
into giants, and chubby infants into monsters. The latter illus- 
trate this most surprisingly, especially those which support the 
vases of holy water. Even at the distance of a few yards you see 
only such tender cherubs as smile in the mother’s face, and sleep 
in her bosom; yet, advancing to encompass, with a caressing hand, 
the little fat foot, or dimpled leg, you find instead a massive weight 
of broad marble, by the side of which you seem a pigmy. The 
mosaicks in the cupola, which, from below, resemble smooth oil- 
paintings, upon examination, turn out little coloured bits of glass, 
like pieces of brick stuck, apparently, with rude hands into soft plas- 
ter, and there left to harden. We have lingered there for hours and 
hours, always entering it with new emotions of pleasure, and 
quitting it with regret. I will not tire you with trite reflections by 
the tombs of the great, which enrich this mighty temple as well with 
food for the mind as the eye. You pause before the monuments 
where lie popes and nobles, and, leaning over the gorgeous balustrade 
of the holy confessional, look down into the consecrated vault, 
where, amid rare statues and precious marbles, shrined in silent 
splendour, and lighted by a hundred ever-burning lamps, rest the 
remains of the great apostle. 

One never tires of St. Peter’s. I tread its marble floor over and 
over again, rapt in ever-increasing admiration. It is a region of 
perpetual stateliness, silence and splendour ; where even the choir 
of blended voices, or the rich peal of the organ from the distant 
chapel, rather charms than breaks the impressive stillness; and, 
when the weather is ever so cloudy and dark, the streams of light 
descending from above, and, falling among bright pictures, pillars 
of bronze, coloured marbles, and a mass of golden decorations, re- 
flect a mellow radiance, not unlike sunshine. 

No one can comprehend this wonderful structure at a single visit, 


in mosaick 





|| unless he mounts into the cupola and ball; but who ever reaches 


the giddy height of the first balustrade in the interiour of the cu- 
pola, or the. yet more dreadful summit of the second, whoever 
observes the breadth and is/and-like proportions of its roof, and be- 
holds the scene from its ball, must leave it overwhelmed with a sense 
of its grandeur and immensity—satisfied that he has seen one of 
the wonders of the world. 

T cannot say that the scene awakened in my heart any religious 
feelings ; for it is too crowded with works of taste and genius—too 
full of the pride, pomp and power of man—for the operation of 
simple piety. The feeble mind turns too much to the thought of 
Thorwalsden and;Canova—of Brabante and Bernini—of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo—and the inward intellectual and spiritual influ- 
ences, the modest humility of christianity, and the forgetfulness or 
distrust of earth with which a mortal should approach the throne of 
Omnipotence, lie, far the moment, drowned in wonder and admi- 
ration of human power. The rent, blasted and deracinated wreck 
of the Coliseum,impresses me more deeply with religious medita- 
tions, affecting me, as the human heart is ofien affected, by disap- 
pointment and sarrow. The gorgeous modern temple resembles a 
bosom swollen. with pride and triumph—bent on the luxuries of opu- 
lence, and yeaming for admiration, while the desolate and silent 
remnant of ancient crime and splendour shadows forth the sanre 
breast, when experience has shown it the emptiness of earthly 
grandeur—has blasted its hopes. humbled its ambition, and crushed 
it with the recoil of its own evil passions. T. 8. F. 
























THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 








JOURNAL OF A VETERAN OFFICER. 


RICHARD RIKER. 

I FREQUENTLY attended court as a matter of information. The 
recorder is said to be, and I believe it, one of those judges who 
grow more lenient and merciful as they continue in office. The 
experience of human nature has, in general, been otherwise. Judges 
familiar with crime are often hard-hearted| They suddenly come 
to the conclusion, that he who has the misfortune to be arraigned, is 
commonly guilty. So fearful are the people of England upon this 
score, that a judge sits only one day at a time in the Old Bailey, 
unless, on the adjournment, a cause is left unfinished. I watched 
Mr. Recorder Riker, and never found him cross, stern, or vindic- 


pietare of health and strength. It is said by all perties, that if Gene- 





ral Jackson reaches the presidency, Mr. Swartwout will have his 
chance of office. He should have one requiring activity and ener- 
gy- Ihave seldom seen a countenance so full of intelligence and 
benevolence united as his. There are the magick words, *érust me,” 
written in every feature of his face; no one can misread them. 
The social circle here is certainly one of ease, freedom, and intelli- 
gence ; and, although the good citizens are charged with having poli- 
ticks at the bottom of every thing they do, I must confess that it 
was too deep for me to fathom it. 





COOPER, THE TRAGEDIAN. 
I was induced to go from the dinner-table to the theatre. Cooper 
was playing Virginius, and much to my surprise played it with great 
feeling and spirit, for I had understood that old age had come pre- 





tive. He sometimes is a little impatient, and this necessarily arises 
from the fact that many counsellors in his court wish to earn their | 
fees, if the cause be even hopeless. The consumer of time unneces- | 
sarily is a nuisance, in court or out of it, and it is not surprising | 
that sometimes a judge should become restiff under an harangue 
unnecessarily tedious. 





HUGH MAXWELL, 

The publick prosecutor in this court, is a shrewd and powerful 
lawyer, and frequently comes down upon the prisoner with a wither- | 
ing influence. It is said by the best physicians that a nurse should 
not be too athletick; if she be, she often tosses about the infant be- | 
yond the strength of the little thing she wishes to pet, and makes | 
a cripple of the very infant she wishes to nurture in her best | 
manner. The publick prosecutor often, when he does not intend it, 
lays out too much strength in an ordinary cause, and does not give | 
the unfortunate a fair chance to escape. A publick prosecutor | 
should be acquainted with the criminal code, but never a very elo- | 
quent man. Maxwell is far too eloquent for this office. His high 
sense of principle, no doubt, in most cases graduates the extent of | 
the power he uses. 

A new court has just been organized in this city, which has been 
called the Superiour Court. It has commenced with favourable au- 
spices, in as far as men of talents have been selected for the bench. | 





CHIEF JUSTICE JONES 
Had been chancellor of the state, and accepted this office in lieu of 
it, in order that he might be constantly near his residence in the | 
city. His manner is grave and solemn, but still not severe or over- | 
strained. His opinions are highly valued for their sound law, and | 


great discrimination. He has that composure which should attend } 


a judge, and that caution which should wait uatil entirely convinced 
that the course he is pursuing is right. 
| 





JUDGE HOFFMAN, 

The first associate justice, has an exalted reputation as a law- 
yer, having been the attorney-general of the state when a very 
young man, and never has been out of practice since he commen- 
ced his professional career. 





JUDGE OAKLEY, 

The youngest on the bench, has a most exalted reputation as a 
logician and a lawyer. While quite young he was among the first 
of his profession. Some of his arguments are considered second 
to none. His great speech in the steamboat cause had an extensive 
reputation in every part of the United States. His arguments are 
all delivered in the most cool and collected manner, and seems 
however sudden, the result of long and painful labour. On the 


maturely upon him. I think my informers must have construed an 
occasional indisposition for a general decay. The school scene 
and the death scene were admirable. Cooper had long been my 
favourite actor. I had seen him on the American boards many 
years ago when he had too much elasticity and life for some of his 
graver parts. He was a great Othello. He was always the Moor 
in his part, in complexion, spirit, and action ; and every inch a sol- 
dier, whether in his familiar conversation or in the tented field. His 
Lear was as good a piece of acting as I ever saw, and this is a 
most difficult part; in fact, I could never see with patience any 
other actor attempt it. 

I can speak of his Macbeth with some confidence. The Scottish 
highlands were my birth-place, and are as familiar to me now as 
these of my adopted country, over which I have rambled for nearly 
half a century. His dress and step are truly characteristick. He 
is every way a chieftain in the part. Cooper was taught by Godwin 
this:great lesson, that ‘to act well you must read right.” 

The people of the United States pay large sums to support the 
stage ; and they never flinch at any amount of taxation, provided it 
be voluntary. It is a singular fact, that a people, whose veins are 


|| generally so flexible, clear and easy, and whose temperament is so 


ethereal, should not have produced more distinguished actors. Of 
the many who have tried the stage, but few, a very few, have suc- 
ceeded. Morse played some parts with effect while he was an actor, 
but he had neither industry nor perseverance to make a great per- 
former. A young stage-struck reader of plays thinks he is most 
admirably fitted for a tragedian; but, when he comes to the trial, 
finds that there is something wanting, but which, no doubt, in his 


|| mind, experience will soon supply ; but, after toiling for years, he 


often finds the same deficiencies, and gives up the pursuit in despair. 
| John Howard Payne and Forrest are exceptions. 





The spirit of the American people is restless, and their voice is. 
“onward ;” they will try all paths of knowledge, all sources of 
amusement, and held fast that which is good. At present, lyceums 
are forming in many parts of the country to concentrate and diffuse 
knowledge. These are made matters of amusement as well as of 
information ; and will, perhaps, interfere with histrionicks for a while. 
It is not an uncommon thing to hear young lads from these lyceums 
talk quite well upon geology, chymistry, history, ete. This mode of 
instruction by lectures will bring back the days ef Platoand Aristotle, 
and with them, we trust, an Attick refinement. The city of New-York, 
long behind her sister cities in the pursuit of letters and science, is 
now awake, and will soon show that she has the elements of im- 
provement, taste and mind, as well as her rivals. I shall now leave 
the good Knickerbockers for awhile, and wend my way to the lakes 
and mountains of the north and east. For years I have taken this 
as a summer route ; now and then visiting Canada, to see my old 
friend, Colonel M‘Gregor. 





bench he is prepared at every point, and exhibits no throes of dis- 
tress whenever the most unexpected course is taken in a cause. | 
The manners of the whole court are kind, if not familiar. A judge 
should steer clear of toomuch freedom on the one hand, and too much 
sternness on the other. The latter in this republican government 
should most especially be avoided ; it is inconsistent with all other 
usages in the intercourse and business of society in every other 
profession. It isgenerally only the weak in intellect, or the feeble in 
acquir ts, who the haughty manner and captious mode of 
proceeding. The bar of New-York can justly boast of some great men. 








DAVID B. OGDEN 

Is not more known as a lawyer than as a gentleman. He has 
pursued a uniform, upright course in his business at the bar, and 
in his intercourse with men. He conceives a-cause well, and brings 
a good share of sound sense to the argument. He is now in the 
maturity of his judgment, and the full possession of his physical 
powers, for a man must have corporeal strength, as well as mental, 
to fight out a long cause. His eloquence is.not of the impassioned 
kind, but flowing on in a current of good sense. His voice has no 
silvery tone, but is not wanting in flexibility and variety. His inte- 
grity is above suspicion, and he never was-sufficiently ambitious for 
a moment of his life to lead him from a straight-forward course of 
duty, and he has lived in times of great temptations, when others 
were seduced from their pristine allegiance. Such a man deserves 
and will command the respect of an enlightened people. 





Yesterday I dined with a friend, and was. introduced to several | 

agreeable and intelligent gentlemen. Next to me at table was 
SAMUEL SWARTWOUT, 

A gentleman well known in the United States, for his high sense 
of honour, for his enterprising spirit and generous feelings. He is 
much esteemed by all classes in society. His life has been one of 
Vicissitude and interest. He has a colossal frame, and appears the 





peatedly, when the pathway. grows wider, and the side-fields are 
better cultivated at each successive journey, and the race of men 


agriculture and architecture are making rapid advances. And 
though last, not least, the pleasure of meeting old friends, and on this 
route, Ihave many whose minds are worth travelling over after, for 
pleasure and improvement. On such a journey, we remember that 
here lived a wit—there a good, civil landlord ; in one place a phi- 
lanthropist—in another a philosopher; and so on to the end of the 
chapter. The great object of life, after our necessary duties are 
discharged, is to understand mankind. 





THE FINE ARTS. 








THE STUDIO OF THOMAS 8S. CUMMINGS. 

Tuts gentleman, whose essay on minature-painting, with minute 
instructions invaluable to the student of the art, gives additional. va- 
lue to “ Dunlap’s History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of De- 
sign,” we are happy to see is fully employed by his fellow-citizens, 
exercising his skill by portraying liknesses so faithful, that. the 
friend, the relative, or the lover, stands in delighted astonishment, 
viewing what appears as the reflection in a mirror of the object whose 
image is desired. 

We remember a half-length miniature portrait of a gentleman in 
the Highland costume, which Mr. Cummings exhibited at Clinton- 
hall, some two or three years ago. This picture has been recently 
retouched and improved by the artist, and forms a conspicuous or- 
nament of his studio. It was exhibited in an unfinished state, and 
the improvement is beyond any conception we could have formed, 
for it was then a most striking and beautiful picture. 

A half-length of a lady, almost in profile, and several other ex- 
quisitely finished portraits, will grace the coming exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design at Clinton-hall. 











I love to go over the same ground re- || 


show that the schoolmaster has been abroad, and the sciences of |! 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





DECEPTION. 

Waar isa gentleman! Oh question most knotty to answer! Is 
it that suit of broadcloth drawn smoothly over a well-formed figure, 
strutting Broadway? Young ladies in their teens, with all theit 
common sense in their eyes, say so. 

Is it not rather yon withered crab-apple driving his blood-horse 
with fury, who writes esquire after his name, and answers to the 
fraternity of one hundred thousand? Ambitious mothers affirm it 
with solemnity of feature, (and an eye to their daughters.) 

But perhaps that thread-bare, pale-faced mortal approaching, 
with book in arm, claims the appellation. Who supports him? All 
| the young authorlings and album misses demand it for him. 

No matter; he with whom we wish you, dear reader, to hold 
converse for a moment, is the father of a lovely family; the hus- 
band of a lovely wife ; the master of a lovely income ; he is there- 
fore considered a fairly graduated gentleman. 

This is in daylight, when the searching sun is abroad; in true 
faith, your best justice of the peace, for he keeps a steady eye on 
delinquents, and prevents more crimes than half the police esta- 
blishments in the wide world. 

But when night (that bosom-friend of villains!) wraps the world 
up snugly in her black over-coat, mark our daylight-gentleman steal- 
ing forth, under pretence, as he has just told his fair wife, in an 
equivoque, of “ attending to money-matters, and turning a card to 
advantage,” by calling at auction-rooms, looking at to-morrow’s cata- 
logue, seeing which way the wind turns, etc. He bears down the street 
with rapid and fitful stride, which nearly lapses into an actual trot. 

He turns a corner into a less fashionable street than that in which 
he resides, and then into another more vulgar; a third corner, and 
he is at a door distinguished by its red curtain, as broadly and dis- 
creditably as the pirate-vessel by its flag of black ; he enters, and 
hailing a few choice spirits at a table, takes his seat with them, 
and in their game (cards) “ plays his part.” In a short time his 
| blood is warmed with excitement, his agitation increases, he stakes 
| a large sum, loses, and drawing forth his pocket-book, pays it. At 
the same time he produces a scrap of paper, and with his pencil 
scrawls a dozen or twenty lines, and leaving the “ devil's ordinary,” 
turns his step toward Wall-street, stops at a certain office, delivers 
his manuscript, and returns home. 

The next morning in one of the newspapers you will find the fol- 

| lowing pleasant piece of reading : 
“ Lost, in passing through Chamber-street, on the sixteenth instant, a 
| pocket-book with the initials J. R. stamped in gilt on the back, contain- 
| ing the following bills: two tens of the Mechanick’s bank ; one fifty, 
| bank of America; six fives of the Branch; two one hundred's of the 
| North-River; together with other bills, memorandums and notes which 
| could be of no use but to the owner. A reward of fifty dollars will be 
given to the finder, by returning thei at No. 19 ——street. 





“ My dear, I should like to-call at Stewart's to-day, for the shaw! 
I selected on Saturday ; have you any bills?” 

“None, my love ; I am penniless this morning.” 

“How can that be; where is the money I saw last night? Your 
pocket-book was bursting with it.” 

Here the nocturnal gentleman hands his spouse interrogatory the 
above paragraph; she is of course considerably surprised, but by 
no means thunderstruck, for such accidents and advertisements are 
quite frequent—an every-day matter. 

A week passes away, however, and no tidings are heard of the 
lost pocket-book ; when, just at the hour of dinner, a shabby-gen- 
teel personage rings the bell, and has “‘something of importance to 
communicate.” The lady herself chances to be in the hall and 
puts a.question with regard to the “something,” and finds it refers 
| to the lost bills. ‘‘ Walk into the parlour, my husband will speak 
| to you at ence, on that subject.” 

“ Well, sur, J’ve found some of those things the paper spoke of.” 
The gentleman coloured slightly and asked for them. ‘Here they 
be, sur,” (fumbling in the bottom of his pocket,) “the notes and 
‘randums wasn't visible when I looked in Chamber-street for ’em ;”’ 
(this he said with a knowing leer.), Meanwhile the gentleman’s 
countenance was playing the rainbow quite skilfully ; red, blue, and 
white, chased each other over his face, and a drop of perspiration 

















occasionally oozed out upon his forehead. He counted them over and 
finding cach individual bill there ae recited in the advertisement, 
and apparently satisfied, gave the fellow his ‘‘ reward.” 

A short time after this, the gentleman's wife purchased a few 
articles at a store in Maiden-lane, and offered one of these bills in 
payment ; it was pronounced counterfeit. 

Let’us now unravel a little this “‘weaved-up folly.” The day- ~ 
light gentleman, (as we have named him,) held an honourable sta- 
tion and deportment in scciety, exemplary in business, punctual in 
payments, prompt at church-going But his stoek of virtue, seem- 
ed utterly to fail him at night-fall; he left his- home, held inter- 
course with gamblers, drained his purse, and on this occasion, (by 
the mischance of having previously shown it to his bosom compa- 
nion,) advertised it as “lost.” It was lost, but only as an offering, 
a windfall and god-send to the wretched demon of play. During 
the game of cards, of which we have spoken, the counterfeiter was 
in the play-room, saw the money lost and won, the day after read the 
advertisement, and availed himself of his knowledge of the transaction 
to force upon the gambling gentleman a parce! of his forged bills, at 
the cost of fifty dollars ; a tax from seeming virtue to open impudence. 

The publick press was thus made an engine of deception, false- 
hood nursed. and nurtured by gambling, counterfeiting sanctioned, 
and “high heaven” made to blush for the weak wickedness of its 
own children. Thus can one hypocrite become a dark, inky stream, 








which in its course shall pollute, blacken, wither everything. 
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A BRIEF ESSAY ON SUNSHINE. 

Sunshine ! glad, glorious sunshine—I hail thee—as the first-born 
of spring—parent of pleasure—foster-father of joy—grandfather of 
the sweet, smiling cherub—health. 

Thou hast elready had one, two, three, pitched battles with 
that knock-kneed rascal winter ; and, I verily trust, have dealt him 
a blow across his frozen face that has done him over, at least for 
this season. 

It has been (I confess me) a well-contested field ; for, while the 
iced and frosted ruffian has brought every implement and muniment 
of war from his Iceland armory in the north; while he has at one 
time snow-balled thee, sweet spirit of spring and sunshine ; at ano- 
ther, in a most ungentlemanly fashion besmirched thy face with mud ; 
and at a third peppered thee unmercifully with his hail grape-shot ; 
thou hast, feminine though thou art, stood thy ground manfully! 
Even this, the very ground on which to meet him, he has endea- | 
voured to wrest from thee by breaking up thy avenues and foot- | 
paths. But gathering up all thy bright beams, like a dark-eyed lady 
about to give a glance of incalculable scorn, thou hast hurled them, 
arrow-like, into the enemy’s camp; thou hast struck the general ; 
thou hast (as I before said, I do veritably believe) shot winter right 
through the heart. He kicks a little, as is decorous and becoming | 
for an expiring potentate, and breathes hard—his breath is some- | 
what cold, but let us mind that not, his last gasp is nigh. And thou | 
art here, unequalled sunshine ; I bathe my limbs in thee as in a lake | 
of fresh water, and feel buoyancy in every vein, and new vigour in | 
every pulse. Away with this old cloak of mine! imprison it quickly | 
in its appropriate chest. And these over-shoes—you may bestow | 
them on Sam the sawyer, for an extra Sunday out-fit. Here Bob, | 
my darling, these buckskin gloves may you have for ball-covers— 
the play-grounds will soon be green; always be ready, my son, for 
the campaign, whatever it may be—politicks or pin-pushing. And | 
to you, Susan, my wife, do I grant this double-breasted vest to forge 
a cap therefrom for Jack’s white head-piece. And nowI have made 
my will and testament, as fur as winter-clothes are concerned. Stop, | 
you little canary warbler at the window, you are out of time and | 
tune—wait till wife is at the piano. Come, Susan, triil me ‘ The | 
bonny spring is here again!” the song I composed the first spring of | 
our marriage ! 





The bonny spring is here again, } 
And winter’s fled away— 
The peach and plum grow ripe again— | 
*’Gainst nature’s wedding-day, etc. c.M. 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


| 
THE YEMASSEE. | 
[From this new romance, by the author of Guy Rivers, the sheets | 
of which we have hurriedly glanced over, we make free to take | 
the following passage. It is from the last chapter of the first vo- 
lume, and partly explains itself. Lest, however, something should | 
be wanting to its proper comprehension, we may add that Occones- | 
toga, one of the chiefs of the Yemassees—a brave, noble youth, | 
originally, but one who, having become closely intimate with the | 
whites, has fallen into habits of dissipation, has been doomed, in a | 
popular insurrection of his people, to lose the ¢otem, or symbol of | 
the Yemassee, the broad arrow, from his arm where it had been tat- | 
tooed in his infancy. The awful consequences, not only of loss of 
caste, but of eternal exclusion from ihe Indian heaven, are described 
at length in the story. He is bound at the stake, ready for the exe- | 
cution of the fearful sentence ; and, all around, the young warriours, | 
the ancient sages, the women, the prophet, have already bidden him | 
a final farewell—they know him no more. From this point our se- 
lection commences. ] 


The despair of hell was in the face of the victim, and he howled 
forth in a ery of agony, that fur a moment silenced the wild chorus 
of the crowd around, the terrible consciousness in his mind of that 
privation which the doom entailed upon him. Every feature was 
convulsed with emotion—and the terrours of Opitchi-Manneyto's 
dominion seemed already in strong exercise upon the muscles of his | 
heart, when Sanutee, the fwther, silently approached, and with a 
pause of a few moments, stood gazing upon the son from whom he 
was about to be separated eternally—whom not even the uniting, | 
the restoring hand of death could possibly restore to him. And | 
he—-his once noble son—the pride of his heart, the gleam of his 
hope, the triumphant warriour, who was even to increase his own 
glory, and transmit the endearing title of well-beloved, which the 
Yemassee had given him, to a succeeding generation. These pro- | 
mises were all blasted, and the father was now present to yield him 
up for ever—to deny him—te forfeit him, in fearful penalty, to the 
nation whose genius he had wronged, and whose rights he had vio- 
lated. The old man stood for a moment, rather, we may suppose, 
for the recovery of resolution, than with any desire for his contem- 
plation. The pride of the youth came back to him—the pride of the 
strong mind in its desolation—as his eye caught the inflexible glance | 
of his unswerving father ; and he exclaimed bitterly and loud : 

“Wherefore art thou come—thou hast been my foe, not my fa- | 
ther—away—I would not beheld thee!” and he closed his eyes | 
after the speech, as if to relieve himself from a disgusting presence. | 

* Thou hast said well, Oc tega—Sanutee is thy foe—he is | 
not thy father. To say this in thy ears has he come. Look on him, 
Occonestoga—look up, and hear thy doom. The young and the 
old of the Yemassee—the warriour and the chief—they have all for- | 
gotten thee. Occonestoga is no name for the Yemassee. ‘The 
Yemassee gives it to his dog. ‘The prophet ef Manneyto has for- | 
= thee—thou art unknown to those who are thy people. And 

, thy father--.with this speech, I yield thee to Opitchi-Manneyto. | 
Sanutee is no longer thy father—thy father knows thee no more” — 
and once more came to the ears of the victim that melancholy cho- 
rus of the multitude—* He knows thee no more—he knows thee 
no more.” Sanutee turned quickly away as he had spoken, and, as | 





to madness by these several incidents, shrieked forth the most bitter 
execrations, until Enoree-Mattee, preceding Malatchie, again ap- 
roached. Having given some directions in an under-tone to the 
atter, he retired, leaving the executioner alone with his victim. 
Malatchie, then, while all was silence in the crowd—a thick silence, 
in which even respiration seemed to be suspended—p ded to his 
duty ; and, lifting the feet of Occonestoga carefully from the ground, 
he placed a cs ape them—then addressing him, as he again bared 
his knife which he stuck in the tree above his head, he sung— 

“T take from thee the earth of Yemassee— 

I take from thee the water of Yemassee— 

I take from thee the arrow of Yemassee— 

Go—thou art no Yemassee, 

Yemassee knows thee no more.” 

“‘Yemassee knows thee no more,” cried the multitude, and their 
universal shout was deafening upon the ear. Occonestoga said no 
word now—he could offer no resistance to the unnerving hands of 
Malatchie, who now bared the arm more completely of its covering. 
But his limbs were convulsed with the spasms of that dreadful ter- 
rour of the future which was racking and raging in every nerve of 
his frame. The silence of all indicated the general anxiety ; and 
Malatchie prepared to seize the knife and perform the operation, 
when a confused murmur arose from the crowd around; the mass 
gave way and parted, and, rushing wildly into the area, came Mati- 
wan, his mother—the long, black hair streaming—the features, an 
astonishing likeness to his own, convulsed like his ; and her action 
that of one reckless of all things in the way of the forward progress 
she was making to the person of her child. She cried aloud as she came 
—with a voice that rung like a sudden death-bell through the ring— 

“Would you keep the mother from her boy, and he to be lost to 
her forever! Shall she have no parting with the young brave she 
bore in her bosom? Away, keep me not back—I will look upon, I 
will love him. He shall have the blessing of Matiwan, though the 
Yemassee and the Manneyto curse.” 

The victim heard, and a momentary renovation of mental life, 
perhaps a renovation of hope, spoke out in the simple exclamation 
which fell from his lips. 

“Oh, Matiwan—oh, mother.” 

She rushed toward the spot where she heard his appeal, and 
thrusting the executioner aside, threw her arms about his neck. 

“Touch him not, Matiwan,” was the general cry from the crowd. 
“Touch him not, Matiwan—Manneyto knows him no more.” 

** But Matiwan knows him—the mother knows her child, though 
the Manneyto denies him. Oh, boy—oh, boy, boy, boy.” And she 
sobbed like an infant on his neck. 

“Thou art come, Matiwan—thou art come, but wherefore ‘—to 





|| curse like the father—to curse like the Manneyto,” mournfully said 


the captive. 

“No, no, no! Not to curse—not to curse. When did mother 
curse the child she bore? Not to curse, but to bless thee. To bless 
thee and forgive.” 

“Tear her away,” cried the prophet; “let Opitchi-Manneyto 
have his slave.” 

“Tear her away, Malatchie,” cried the crowd, impatient for the 
execution. Malatchie approached. 

‘* Not yet—not yet,” appealed the woman. ‘Shall not the mo- 
ther say farewell to the child she shall see no more ?”’ and she waved 
Malatchie back, and in the next instant, drew hastily from the drapery 
of her dress a small hatchet, which she had there carefully concealed. 

** What wouldst thou do, Matiwan?” asked Occonestoga, as his 
eye caught the glare of the weapon. 

**Save thee, my boy—save thee for thy mother, Occonestoga— 
save thee for the happy valley.” 

‘** Wouldst thou slay me, mother—wouldst strike the heart of thy 
son!” he asked, with a something of reluctance to receive death 


|| from the hands of a parent ! 


‘“T strike thee but to save thee, my son: since they cannot take 
the totem from thee after the life is gone. Turn away from me thy 
head—let me not look upon thine eyes as I strike, lest my hands 
grow weak and tremble. Tum thine eyes away—I will not lose thee.” 

His eyes closed, and the fatal instrument, lifted above her head, 
was now visible in the sight of all. The executioner rushed for- 
ward to interpose, but he came too late. The tomahawk was driven 
deep into the scull, and but a single sentence fro: his lips prece- 
ded the final insensibility of the victim. 

“Tt is good, Matiwan, it is good—thou hast saved me—the death 
is in my heart.” And back he sunk as he spoke, while a shriek of 


'| mingled joy and horrour from the lips of the mother announced the 


success of her effort to defeat the doom, the most dreadful in the 
imagination of the Yemassee. 

“* He is not lost—he is not lost. They may not take the child from 
his mother. ‘They may not keep him from the valley of Manneyto. 
He is free—heis free!” And she fell back in hystericks into the arms 


Opitchi-Manneyto of his victim, for they may not remove the badge 
of the nation from any but the living victim. 


\ [The following are extracts from a ‘Discourse on the Influence 
of Moral Causes on Opinion, Science and Literature.” 


mencement of Amherst College, Massachusetts, at the request of 
the literary societies connected with that institution. ] 

INFLUENCE OF THE MORAL FACULTIES UPON BELIEF AND OPINION. 

“‘ There is a dogma taught in some schools of metaphysicks, that belief 
is wholly involuntary ; and that, as opinions must depend entirely upon the 
reasons presented to the mind’s consideration, they can have no moral 
character, good or evil. If this doctrine be true, it would seem to fol- 
low, that belief and opinion must be just as independent of all moral 
influences in their origin and formation, as they are in their issue and 
character. This is a y sa that has passed from the books and schools 
of philosophy to the forum and the senate, furnished argument for the 
grave review and the popular harangue, and has served as the founda- 
tion of r and decl ion, sometimes in the cause of skeptical 
indifference, and sometimes, better employed, in the service of tolera- 
tion and equal laws. It contains a remarkable mixture of truth and 
errour, and the limits of each are indicated and well defined by the pur- 
poses to which the doctrine has been applied, and by the consequences 
deduced from it. As applied to enforce a liberal and just tolerance of 
sentiment toward difference of faith or opinion, it points out correct] 
the numerous sources of innocent errour, from some one or other of whic 
no mind can be wholly exempt. There are the errours of involuntary 
ignorance ; there are those springing from ideas early instilled by edu- 


cation, and strengthened by youthful ,» unex- 











if he suffered more than he was willing to show, the old man rapidly 
hastened to the little mound where he had been previously sitting | 
—his eyes diverted from the farther spectacle. Occonestoga, goaded | 





amined, it may probably be—unsuspected, but yet inwrought deeply into 
our dearest sympathies and best affections ; there are errours from erro- 
neous information, and facts believed on authority respectable in itself, 


of Sanutee, who by this time had approached. She had defrauded || 


By Gulian |, 
C. Verplanck, LL.D. Delivered on the day before the late com- || 


or venerable in our eyes from gratitude or love, from custom or preju- 
dice ; errours, again, arising from the peculiar personal character of the 
individual, his turn of thought, his capacity for reasoning, his desires, 
appetites, habits, his ve: ysical constitution, and circumstances in 
life. Thus it may often happen that the mixture and association of the 
best sentiments and the most essential truths with baser materials, are 
often as real and as excusable causes of errour as perfectly involuntary 
ignorance. Involuntary ignorance, moreover, in a being so limited as 
individual man, while the collective knowledge and the pressing duties 
of his species are so vast, is by no means confined to the least-informed 
portions of society. Inthe honest language of the sternest and most uncom- 

romising of modern controversialists, (Horsley,) ‘‘ though truth can be 
Dut onone side, sincerity may be on both.” Such is the lesson of tolerance 
for his fellows, that the contemplation of man’s weakness and fallibility 
ought to teach him. Buta closer inspection of our own minds and hearts 
will show us yet other principles at work in the formation of opinion, 
always operating upon such opinions as are ted with the conduct 
and business of life, or the regulation of the heart and the desires— 
often affecting the speculative reason, and sometimes even the observa- 
tions and conclusions of physical philosophy. The mind has a strange 
capacity of deceiving itself as to what is, or is not, the just inference 
of the evidence within its reach. It can wilfully turn away altogether 
from the most important considerations, or pass them over with a slight 
glance. It can view things, not as they appear in the clear, colourless ray 
of reason, but as they show discoloured by interest, prejudice or ridi- 
cule, according as the fashion of the world throws upon them the many 
changing colours of its ever-turning prism. It can acquiesce in the first 
plausible conclusions that may eoincide with the interests or the fancies 
of the individual, and resolve to think no farther. It can obstinately 
shrink back from the painful task of unsettling early opinions, and pluck- 
ing up maxims and doctrines that have been implanted early, and have 
intwined their roots with every fibre. The prejudiced individual may 
(to borrow the Baconian imagery) obstinately refuse to look forth into 
the broad daylight, and perversely form his judgment of all things from 
| those dim shadows that flit across the darkened cavern of his intellect, 
| where he has erected the shrine of the idol of his secret worship, upon 
| whose altars sometimes truth and sometimes virtue is the sacrifice. 
| Facts may be assumed upon authority, without investigation, because 
| we wish them to be true, and would rather take them as such, than un- 
dergo the labour of examination, with the hazard of enduring the mor- 
tification of finding them refuted. Nay more, experience has a thousand 
‘times shown, what otherwise would seem incredible, that when the 
| strongest and clearest evidence has been forced upon the mind, its 
| power can be pletely deadened and resisted by mere habit, or pure 
| mental indolence. Above all, words, mere words, may be taken with- 
out ever weighing their real meaning, or considering whether they have 
| any meaning at all, and pass so current for realities, that thus a man 
| may go through life in the loud and fervent profession of doctrines 
or facts, without the slightest suspicion that he is utterly ignorant of 

what those facts or doctrines may be—without realizing them in any 
| actual application to nature or life, and, it may be, in the daily contra- 

diction of his personal conduct to the words constantly upon his tongue. 
Thus it is, in another view of the question, that errour may be very far 
from guiltless ; that the moral faculties have much to do in the formation 
of opinion and the discovery of truth. From all this it follows, that the 
true philosophy of the laws of belief, on the one hand, bids us beware of 
too hasty and confident a reliance on our own papers. and, still more, 
of rash scorn for the minds, or hatred for the persons, of those who 
range themselves under opposing banners to our own on the great ques- 
| tions which divide society ; while, on the other side, it teaches us no 
| less imperatively that we are morally accountable for the right opera- 
| tions of our intellect, and the proper use of the means of ascertaining 
truth, placed within our reach.’ 














| THE LOVE OF TRUTH AND THE INFLUENCE OF OTHER MOTIVES THAN 
| THAT UPON SCIENCE. 


“ The naked desire of knowledge may be considered as a mere instinct 
| of our nature ; a rational ingtinct, when it covets objects of inquiry fitted 
| to engage our reason, but becoming mere idle curiosity when it turns 
| wholly to petty objects and trifling inquiries, the solace of indolence, 
| that dreads vacuity and fears labour. This natural propensity, then, 
| only assumes the character of virtue when it becomes the desire of gain- 
| ing ——- and possessing truth, solely for their own sakes, as ob- 
| jects and ends worthy the pursuit, and fitting the capacities of an immor- 
| tal mind, or, if viewed as means at all, only as the means of effecting 
| greater food to man, or of more worthily serving the Giver of all wis- 
dom. Then is this desire most truly a virtue when it is most pure from 
| the mixture of all other and personal motives—when the knowledge to 
| be gained and the talent won are not looked for to serve as the food of 
| vanity, or the instruments of ambition, to aid in satisfying the craving 
| for notoriety, or the lust of power. Would you know what is the effect 
| of such mixed motives upon science? Look back upon its history. 
| Take, for instance, those parts of physical science ohese one would 
| think moral motives could least operate. Antiquity might boast of minds 
| as acute, as daring, as inquisitive, as comprehensive, as patient of la- 
| bour, as eager for glory, as any that later times have produced. Why, 
| then, did these great men, the doctors of the Portico or the Academy, 
| or those earlier eastern sages from whom they acquired their first lights, 
| or the no less laborious and subtle disputants of the middle ages, to 
| whom they handed down their vain and empty wisdom—why were 

these so long bewildered in the maze of words? It was simply because 
| they sought not so much truth itself as glory to themselves—not the 
| knowledge of what is, but the victory of their party and the fame of its 
| leaders. These self-styled lovers of wisdom, instead of being humble 

seekers for truth, were the ambitious heads of literary factions, struggling 
| for popular favour, and anxious to gain fame by dazzling novelty of hypo- 

thesis, by ingenious conjecture, by eloquent declamation, or by acute and 
perplexing verbal subtlety of argument, proud to baffle their opponents by 

sophism, nor ashamed to overwhelm them by dogmatical denunciation. 
| Hence, for century aftercentury, while art advanced slowly, and but slow- 
ly, as it must ever do when unaided by reasoning from the more general 
laws of nature which govern its particular applications—all that called it- 
self science was a jargon of words, or at best a system of plausible con- 
jectures. I need not tell you how all this was dispersed into thin air by 
the philosophy of Bacon indicating those laws of laws that guide to the 
right we of nature, and, still more, by the successful —T of 
that speculative philosophy by Newton and his followers. What is most 





| to our present purpose, in the history of that great philosophical revolu- 
| tion, is, that it was mainly a reformation in the moral character of phy. 
| sical investigation. It is in the greater simplicity of spirit with w 


ich 
ection of party spirit and 


truth has been sought—in the comparative re 


| pride of opinion—in the frank confession of the imperfections of our 
| actual knowledge—in the increasing conviction of the inability of our 
| limited minds to comprehend all the multiplied relations of the works of 
| infinite wisdom and power—in the consequent lowly accuracy of ob- 


servation and conscientious honesty of statement—in the willingness to 


| surrender the ~ of fancied knowledge whenever new and surer light 
| opened upon th 


e inquirer—in all these moral causes, far more than in 
the profoundest wisdom of Bacon, the most patient investigation, the 


| grandest and broadest inductions of Newton, or the most sagacious and 
| delicate analysis of the chymists of our own age, do we behold the chief 


fountains of those floods of science which now pour themselves forth 


| on every side, to fertilize and gladden the world. Or rather let us say, 
| that in Bacon's profound speculation—in the grand, experimental, and 
| inductive investigations of Newton—in the sagacious and powerful ana- 
| lysis of Davy or Berzelius, we see but the natural workings, the pro- 


ucts and fruits of these moral causes. These have made physical phi- 
losophy Jay aside its proud reasoning, as to what must be, and what 
ought to be, and content itself with the diligent and faithful search of 





the knowledge of what is.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 








BOOK TABLE. 

Tus most important work that has fallen under our notice, since 
the last number of the “book table,” is the “ History of the Revolu- 
tion in England, in 1688,” by the late Sir James Mackintosh, repub- 
lished by Carey, Lea and Blanchard, and forming one large octavo vo- 
lume of seven hundred and fifty pages. It is probably known to our 
readers that Sir James Mackintosh, some years before his death, un- 
dertook to furnish, and did accordingly prepare for Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, a history of England from the time of the Roman inva- 
sion down to the reign of Elizabeth—occupying three octodecimo 


yolumes, and forming part of a history of the kingdom of Great | 


Britain, the other portions of which were to be furnished by Thomas 
Moore and Sir Walter Scott. Although an elaborate and copious 
work, he seems to have regarded this history as little more than an 
introduction to the greater and still more elaborate history which is 
now before us, and upon which he was occupied, so far as related 
to the acquisition and examination of materials, for many years. 
It must ever be a source of regret that his life was closed before 
ke had completed the task, for although the continuation, by ano- 
ther hand, is admitted to be accurate and judicious, the enlarged 
hilosophy of Mackintosh is wanting, and the style is comparatively 
hard and meagre. An exceedingly interesting and well-written por- 
tion of the volume is a “ Notice of the life, writings and speeches 
of Sir James Mackintosh,” occupying a hundred and fifty pages.— 
We take pleasure in adding our mite of commendation to the gene- 
ral praise bestowed on Dearborn’s new edition of Shakspeare, in 
six volumes, forming part of the Library of Standard Literature. 
‘The manner of its execution is faultless; the type large, clear and 
beautiful ; the paper firm and white ; and the outline illustrations 
rincipally from the designs of Retzch, are full of truth and spirit. 
hk is decidedly and by far the most elegant, and at the same time 
convenient edition of the immortal dramatist that has ever been 
issued in this country, at least to our knowledge.—“ The Insur- 
gents” is the title of an historical novel, recently published by 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard, and understood to be written by a resi- 
dent of this city, the author of Rosine Laval. We have not read 
it through, but dipped, here and there, after the wont of your habi- 
tual skimmers of books who have little time for honest, deliberate 
perusal. Jt seems to be lively and entertaining, although some- 
what too profusely sprinkled with the jargon which men agree to 
call yankee phraseology; a little of this gives variety and has a 
good effect, but in ““The Insurgents” we think it is dealt out quite too 
liberally. We take it for granted that the book was not written for 
immortality—that an existence of one or two years and perhaps 
two editions will satisfy the author’s expectations ; and we are aware 
of no good reason why that moderate degree of success should not 
attend him.—The same publishers have issued ‘‘ My Cousin Nicholas, 
or the Bulwinkles of Underdown Hall,” in two very thin volumes, 
got up with a great apparent regard to expense. We have not 
read a line of it, and therefore have nothing to say as to its faults or 
merits.—Bliss and Wadsworth have published a new edition of 
“‘Pinnock’s Modern Geography,” revised and enlarged by Edwin 
Williams, author of the New Universal Gazetteer, the New-York 
Annual Register, etc. There appears to be no particular difference 
of plan between this and various other geographies, but it seems to be 
accurate and well-arranged ; and the additions by Mr Williams, 
embracing as they do, all the latest discoveries ir, geography, and re- 
cent historical events in all parts of the world, give it a decided value. 
— A Catechism of Phrenology,” is a small volume of ninety pages, 
from Carey, Lea and Blanchard. The subject appears to be re- 
ceiving considerable attention just now, and we can recommend 
this little catechism to all sach as are curious to know whatever is 
to be known touching their own bumps and the bumps of other peo- 
ple, as being short, simple and perspicuous.—We are indebted to 
Charles Edwards, Esquire, for a copy of his printed, but not pub- 
lished, ‘ Lectures on the Antique Statues,” delivered before the 
National Academy of Design. We have long known Mr. Edwards 
as an amateur artist of considerable skill, and excellent taste and 
judgment. His observations on the antique statues seem to be ju- 
diclous—we never speak ex cathedra in matters of virtti—and gre 
expressed with force and elegance.—‘* Monte Auburno” is a little 
poem, or poemetto, as denominated in the title-page, in the Italian 
language, by Pietro D'Alessandro; a gentleman whom we have not 
the pleasure of knowing either personally or by reputation. The 
subject of the poem is the Cemetery, at Mount Auburn, near Bos- 
ton. We beg leave to recommend it to the notice of all those who 
have leisure, inclination and ability to criticise, out of their own 
language. For ourselves we have not time to read half the English 
books that come before us, much less those in foreign tongues. 
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Our own studio.—Our readers, or, at all events, such of them as 
do actually pay us the compliment to read what we set before them, 
week after week, with much toil and thought and anxious hope to 
please, must have noticed in several of our late numbers, certain 
brief articles descriptive of the “ artists’ studios”—which said arti- 
cles, by the way, it is our purpose to continue, until the publick is 
made acquainted, through their columns, with the chief works in pro- 
gress by all our principal sculptors, painters and engravers. In the 
preparation of these notices, it has occurred to us that our own little 
editorial den is not without appendages which might perhaps be 
worthy of a paragraph. At any rate, we look round upon its walls 
and furniture with no small complacency, at times, when the door is 
fast locked and our labours for the day are ended ; when the craving 
appetite of the hungry little mortal, whom printers recognise by an 
appellation closely allied to that which to ears polite is never utter- 
ed, is at length appeased; when the fearful ery of “copy wanted” 
no more assails our ears, and we have time to rub our hands, recall 
our wandering faculties, and think upon something, anything or no- 
thing, without reference to “heads,” or “breaks,” or “ forms,” or 
. columns,” or any other editorial and typographical elements. At 
such times—would that they were more frequent !—we establish 


| our person comfortably in our only chair, with feet upon the win- 
| dow-sill and head resting against the opposite wall—for the dimen- 
sions of our sanctum are but four feet six by five feet nine—one el- 
bow planted on the little table, and the other arm stretched forth 
as far as the limits of the room will permit, and look around upon 
our treasures, not without some gently-pleasing emotions of ap- 
proval. In truth the list—not of the largest, however—includes a 
few that are worth having. The table, fairy-like as it is in its pro- 
portions, has room not only for our portfolio and richly-wrought 








| what larger than the life, carved at Rome from a block of the finest 
Carrara marble, by Greenough the American sculptor; above it 
| hangs a portrait of Fitz-Greene Halleck—a superb likeness, as all 


| sanctum—a gem by Chapman claims the eye; sunrise—a beach, 
| with a group of Indians, Spaniards and women, and the clear, blue 
sea beyond; then a large engraved portrait of Washington Irving, 
| from Newton's picture; then the sketch of the Frazerians, men- 
tioned in a recent number; the portraits of the presidents, of course, 


time, adorned the Mirror; scattered upon the floor, so as barely to 
leave room for the little locomotion practicable even under the most 
favourable circumstances in our little den, are all the newest books 
—the gatherings, always, of the last few weeks, for necessity com- 
pels a periodical clearing out, at intervals somewhat of the shortest ; 
| were it not for this, in half a year there would be no place for us, 
| and even as it is, but very small portions of our really handsome 
| oilcloth are ever visible. Above the door is a nameless something, 
| in outward aspect not unlike a book-case, but the opened doors dis- 
| close tier upon tier of pigeon-holes, appropriately labelled —* unan- 





into which rejected articles descend by hundreds. Above the pic- 
tures, hooks of brass sustain some six or seven maps, all properly 





i 


a sturdy walking-stick, are capable of transformation to a chair; 
! designed for the use of sketching tourists, but frequently employed 


improving converse we are always ready to forego thought or action 


| even leave the compositors standing idle at their cases, with the 
| pressmen waiting for the forms. For such visiters we have—the 
|| brightest ornaments of the land—and the walls of our closet, had 
they but the powers of memory and speech, could relate many a 
| Tich discourse, to which we have been an eager and delighted lis- 
| tener, and the memory of which will long be treasured up among 
| the brightest of our recollections. 





! Pure water.—At last there is a prospect that something will be 
done ; 
tions, suggestions, reproaches, comparisons and devices that have 

been bandied from tongue to tongue, and from paper to paper, on 
| that inexhaustible theme, the abundant supply of good water, have 
| all centred to one point—gathered themselves, as it were, into a 
| single focus. The question assumes a tangible shape, and is to be acted 
|on, now, by the tribunal of last resort—the general will of the 
| people. Committees, commissioners, and common council have all 
| done their part, and washed their hands of the matter; a very ap- 
| propriate figure, be it remarked, where the point in debate has so 
| much to do with cleanliness and its concomitants. After years of 
| conflicting opinion, inquiry, argument and uncertainty, a definite 

scheme is proposed, as to the practicability of which there appears to 
| be no reasonable ground of dispute. It seems to be generally con- 
| ceded, too, that no better plan has been offered, or can be devised ; 

it is true, that the boring system still has its advocates, but the ma- 
| jority is against them, and we confess that the best understanding 
| we have of that project, carries us into the ranks of its opponents. 
| To say the least, its success is very uncertain. We have but one 


bear on the decision. 


or ies of the 








|| other occdsion of political strife, from that downward. Our worthy 


| vincing proclamation, and so do the aldermen and assistants ; but, 
| we trust that no man who did his best to defeat the mayor's election, 
| will think himself therefore called upon to oppose; and that none, 
| on the other hand, whose vote assisted in bringing him into office, 
will esteem his example one, as a matter of course, to be followed. 
| Fhe question should be decided simply upon its own merits; and 
we do earnestly hope that every citizen will, in the first place, pre- 
pare himself to vote understandingly, and then go to the polls and 
vote with a single eye to the necessity and utility of the proposed 
measure, and an utter disregard to all and all manner of extrinsick 
considerations. 





Country seats.—A striking, and in many respects salutary change 
is taking place in the domestick arrangements of many of our citi- 
zens; a change, the immediate cause of which is, to a certain ex- 





it is produced. Hitherto the country, as a place of residence, has 


may know when we add that it was painted by Henry Inman ; not | 
| far from this—it.could not well be far in such a little box as our | 


tent, at least, necessity, and whose effect will be a large increase of 
health and enjoyment, both physical and mental, to those by whom | 


standish of bronze, but also for a bust of our associate Willis, some- | 


} 


with all the other engravings (India proofs) that have, from time to | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| swered letters,” ‘communications not yet read ;” “copy for the | 
| Mirror,” etc. etc. etc., while beneath the table yawns the basket | 
rolled up, not so much for the sake of preservation, as because there 
| is but narrow space for their display; and, to complete the catalogue | 
| of our editorial chattels, in one corner stands one of those ingeni- | 
ous contrivances, which, bearing to the eye the semblance merely of | 


|—give the copy-bawling urchin an unceremonious dismissal, and | 


the ten thousand hopes, wishes, schemes, complaints, objec- | 


| thing to hope and to wish now, with regard to the approaching de- | 
| termination, by the direct expression of the popular will ; namely, 
| that no feeling of party, no political influence, may be brought to | 
As much weight of character, as much rea- | 
soning, as much personal influence as you please, gentlemen, friends | 
| e; but, in the name of all that is honest 
'and reasonable, no reference to the presidential election, or any | 


| and active mayor supports it, as we judge from his able and con- | 


been too much neglected by us New-Yorkers ; we have lived too 
exclusively in the city. But the vast enlargement of commercial 
business has enhanced the value of real property to such an enor- 
mous degree, and the demand for stores, ware-houses, offices, 
workshops and factories has become so great and so unceasing, that 
house-rent has grown to be an almost intolerable burden, especially 
to those who have rent to pay both for their business and their family 
accommodations. Almost every individual engaged in any kind of 
occupation and living in a style of moderate comfort and elegance, 
must earn or gain from three to six or seven dollars every day, sim- 
ply to pay his rents, before he thinks of his other unavoidable ex- 
penses, or ventures even to hope for accumulation of property. We 
have no doubt that it is partly in consequence of this heavy tax 
upon industry and enterprise, that many of our citizens have lately 
betaken themselves to the country, as a permanent place of resi- 
dence throughout the year, except during the severe portion of the 
winter ; pure air and water, and facilities for exercise are no doubt 
great additional inducements. We rejoice heartily to see the plan 
adopted ; the banks of the Hudson river abound to profusion with 
not merely eligible, but most beautiful and convenient sites for pri- 
vate mansions ; the facility of conveyance to and from the city, even 
at the distance of fifty or sixty miles, is so great as to oppose not 
the slightest obstacle ; and the many spacious hotels, already ex- 
isting in the city, with those in the progress of erection, afford every 
convenience, not merely for individuals but for families, during the 
winter. We already know of many gentlemen who have determined 
to break up their establishments in the city, and build country seats 
upon the banks of the river, where at less than half the expense that 
must be incurred here, they can surround themselves with all the 
comforts and luxuries of a town residence, not to mention the num- 
berless enjoyments, which in a city cannot be obtained, such as 
gardens, fruit-trees, lovely walks and rides, etc. ete ; and we feel 
confident that before many years have passed away, the noble Hud- 
son will be studded on either side with elegant mansions, ornamented 
grounds, and all the refinements and beauties incident to the pre- 
sence of taste, wealth and liberality. 





The New-York Spirit of the Times.—This “Gazette of the 
Literary, Fashionable and Sporting World,” is one of the most 
spirited and amusing among the American weekly journals. We 
have intended, from week to week, to notice Mr. Porter's guy and 


} by us on certain glad occasions, when our little studio is honoured | handsome sheet ; but, as with many other of our good intentions, 


| by the presence of some welcome visiter, for whose delightful or || Spirit of the Times” is peculiar, and not generally understood. It 


something has interfered to prevent us. The character of “ The 
is addressed exclusively to that numerous class of readers, who 
prefer the brighter pictures of human life ; its course is among the 
refinements, the luxuries, aud the enjoyments of society. And from 
each and all of those who delight in the sunshine of existence— 
who reckon the value of our mortal career not so much by its length, 
as by the happiness we can feel, or the pleasure we enjoy—who 
would gather here and there an antidote to the encroachments of 
|| misery, and who love to linger amid the sunny spots of this world’s 
|| wastes, and extract pleasure and instruction from every passing scene, 
|| “The Spirit of the Times” will surely meet a cordial welcome, 
It is a well-grounded objection against all mere sporting or fashion- 
able journals, that they are extremely monotonous—svon become 
|| spiritless, and pall even in the hands of those most indulgent to the 
gayeties and amusements of modern civilization. In this country 
| the experiment has been tried again and again, and has always 
| failed. “The Spirit of the Times” includes a wider range, while 
it lends every faculty to meet the expectations of the man of plea- 
|| sure, enterprise and spirit—of those delighting in the excitements 
|| of the drama—the sports of the turf or the field. It is not without 
|| its claims as a literary paper, and, in this respect, its taste is irre- 
proachable, at least, ‘in our eyes; for we acknowledge the com- 
pliment it indirectly pays us, by selecting for its pages many 
|| of the productions of our foreign and native contributors. It 
|| aims to combine the greatest possible amount of entertainment 
|| not incousistent with sterling worth—to balance its columns of 
| sports and games of gayety and mirth, with columns of literature ; 
|| to temper the severities of criticism, and the censures of an inde- 
|| pendent press, with choice selections from the highest class of belles- 
| lettres repositories—to mingle the amusements with the realities— 
the sarcastick with the beautiful—the tart with the humorous; so that 
whoever glances over its pages shall lay it aside with a smile on 
his face, and in charity with humanity. An original and leading 
feature in the editor's design is his record of the sayings and doings 
about town. Under appropriate devices will be found the quips and - 
quirks of the thousand and one wags of Gotham, with the last 
*“ good thing” of Corinthian Tom and Figaro, together with a dash- 
ing salmagundi of the liveliest sallies of the entire editorial corps, 
each spiced and peppered to the taste of the mirth-loving votaries 
| of fun and frolick. Facts, scraps and oddities, and other gleanings 
by the way-side, with the latest on-dits, sayings and doings, are al- 
ways collated for the especial behoof of the casual reader, who can 
rely upon his faithfully executing Dogberry’s facetious charge— 
“To comprehend all vagrom men!" Mr. Porter is widely known 
as the prince of wags—the best of “‘ good fellows ;” and, with the 
resources which years of experience have afforded him, sustained 
by friends known as approved writers and discriminating criticks, 
he renders “The Spirit of the Times,” unquestionably, the first 
sporting newspaper in the country. With this candid #vowal of 
our estimate of this flourishing and popular print, we commend it 
most heartily to the consideration of the publick, and offer our best 
wishes for the success of its enterprising and amiable editer. 


A character. —“ There goes a fellow,” ‘says John Neal, “who, if 
he happened to have but ¢wo letters to his name, would abuse every- 
body that had three !” 


Zr “ Notice to correspondents” is postponed until our next. 
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A FAVOURITE BALLAD—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY JAMES G. MAEDER. 


sit me down and cry, 


scorns my love-lorn tale,~~~~ Still fadesthe love - 1 


—— 


2d—She loved, she loved another, | 
And still his loss deplores ; 


Nought can her jon smother. 
Den teen eke ath at . | 


BLLEN OF THE DALE. 


Ne eR 


A-las3 she will not hear me, Her tearsare her re-ply$ 


y blos-som, Sweet El-len of dale. 


1 adores. ‘His haplees lot be 


She hears a faithful lover | 
wiuil, 


No hope, no com-fort near me, 





Shespurns my faith-fal bo-som, She 





No tears, no smiles can move her, 
Sweet Ellen of the dale. 
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BRIDAL SONG. 
Translated from the German, by James Nack. 


Wiru the hood of thy mother 

Bedeck thee, fair maiden, 
And put on her ribands 

Thy tresses to braiden ; 
With the fillet of care, 

And the bandage of duty, 
Encircle, fair maiden, 

The brow of thy beauty ! 


| 
‘ 
And woop net, oh weep not, '| specimen; done to a second ; the white meat sending up wreaths 
|| of vapour as the flakes are laid bare by the silver knife, and contrast- 


Thou wilt weep all thy life, || ing deliciously with the brown outside, all marked by the bars; | 


In thy bridal array— 


If thou weepest to-day. 


In the seat of thy mother, | 
Be seated, fair maiden, | 
And walk in her footsteps, 
With blessings be laden. 
Nay, why shouldst thou weep, } 
In this moment of gladness? 
Look up to thy lover, 
And banish thy sadness ! 
Oh chase from thy beauty | 
The shadows away, 
And smile all thy life 
As thou smilest to-day ! 





[We cut the following paragraph from a newspaper, just a year | 
ago, with a half-formed purpose to copy it. The scrap passed from 
our memory, until the other day, when it “turned up,” as we were | 
rummaging in a drawer full of papers. We thought the incident | 
somewhat apropos, and—here is the paragraph. ] 


“ Swaps 1s comr.”—This, in fish-market phraseology, is the brief | 
but expressive announcement of one of the most soul-cheering | 
events by which each returning spring is distinguished. “ Shadsis | 
come!” The long-looked for, beautiful shad, is soon to exhibit his | 
loveliness, hissing hot from the gridiron, at the morning and noon- | 
tide tables of several thousand hungry and mouth-watering human | 
beings. As yet they are rare, costly visitants ; a few may be seen | 
at the first dawn, reposing in graceful attitudes on the stalls of two | 
or three fortunate and most enviable of fishermen; but they are 
snapped up, long before people in general find their way to the mar- | 
ket-house, by the alert purveyors for the topping establishments, | 
such as the City-hotel, Niblo’s, and the American. To the mass | 


|| time will come anon; shad will soon be as plenty as blackberries. | 


|| sand bones. Shad, you are a lovely fish! but you are too bony ; there 
| is no gainsaying that. Only suppose him as free from those villanous | 


|| by the Reverend Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Simson Batcuetior Brown, 


|| of Captain Benjamin Woodworth, of Detroit, and niece of our | 
|| poetical friend, S. Woodworth, of this city. We anticipated much | 


— a ———— 1 


promise of future joys. Each individual fish commands dollars; fur 
a week or two yet, they are delicious, but very dear eating: a trea- 
sure, a bonne-bouche reserved for your rich fellows ; those who dis- 
course of their stocks, their mortgages, and their houses. We poor 
devils are fain to content ourselves with the hope of the good time | 
that is coming; to gaze with a longing eye at the delicate inhabitant 
of the waters, as it is borne through the streets; and then to go | 
home and demolish our commonplace fish—our tom-cod, or bass, or 
| in the worst supposable case, our stewed eel, with as much relish | 
| as we can muster; musing deeply the while, on the remembered | 


| flavour of last year’s indulgences in the shad line. But the good 





| Fancy the first that is placed before you! an immense, broad-backed | 


think of the rich layers of fat—the delicate bits of red, just under | 
| the fins—the picture is too exciting! It gives us painful emotions, | 
for which there is no relief, save in the recollection of several thou- 


little spikes as a halibut! orasalmon! ali meat! that he might be 
gulped down like an oyster ! 





Marriep, at Detroit, Michigan, on Thursday evening, March fifth, 


of Bridgewater, N. H., to Miss Ann Maria Woopwortn, daughter 


epigrammatick wit un this occasion ; but, as the parties appear satisfied 
with plain prose, we shall venture to perpetrate the following : 
What's Wood worth, now, in Michigan ? 
Its flames our wishes crown, 
For he who long had ¢oasted Ann, 
At last has made her Brown. 
The fair will long be Brown, no doubt ; 
And, by attention, may 
Keep Love's bright lamp from going out, | 
Till Brown himself be gray. | 
A Batchellor !—he still is such, | 


And long will be the same! 
Nor can he boast of Wood worth much 
Because he changed the name. 


LOVE IN THE DEW. 
A maiden went forth at the twilight hour, 

To meet her true love in a dewy bower, 

Where the rose, and sweet-brier, and jessamine grew, 


And the humming-bird kissed from the blossoms their dew. 


She was bright as that bird of the glittering wing, 
And pure as the dew-drop, and gay as the spring. 
And there, in the shade, 
The youth wooed the maid ; 
But the moon rose high 
In the cloudless sky, 
Ere she gave consent, and received the ring. 
And then she flew 
From love and from dew, 
To dream of them both the long night through. 


The night has fled, and the dew is gone, 
The maiden sits in her chamber alone ; 
She is thinking of love and moonlight hours, 
Of dewy kisses and jessamine bowers ; 
And she wonders if rings and vows are true, 
Or as cold as night, and as fleeting as dew. 
But her hope is bright, 
And her heart is light, 
And still she sings 
Of bridal rings, 
Of rosebuds and vows, the long day through. 
And all her theme 
Ts that bright dream, 
That came o’er her heart by the moon’s pale beam. 


The maiden is clad in her bridal dress, 

The priest is there to unite and to bless; 

And beside her the bridegroom has taken his stand, 
To taste of her lip and to touch her hand, 

And to wed, in the face of the world, the maid 
Whom he wooed at night in the jessamine shade. 
No eye more bright, 

No heart more light, 
Than hers, the bride, 
Who smiles in her pride— 
For the ring is hers, and the vow is paid. 
But maidens beware 
Of dew and night air, 
Not always are truth and gold rings found there. 








But may new scions, if they grow, 
Afford their grandsire pleasure, 





of mankind “shads” are as yet but a name; a far-off vision; a 


And hear it said, where’er they go, | 
Is not Wood worth a treasure ? 
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